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HE bright summer morning was lighting up the desolate sea of 
Morbihan, and making even it look beautiful and cheerful : 
the little village of St. Remi, nestled in the gully between the 
black advancing cliffs of Roche d’Enfer and Roche des Mains 
Suppliants, looked bright and gay in its filth; the wind was 
from the east, and the clouds of gulls showed that the mackerel 
were swarming within five hundred yards of the shore; and yet 
not a boat put forth. The gallant Bretons, who had in all weathers 
to face death for food, saw their harvest ready to their hands, 
and yet no man moved to gather it. 

The gaiety of St. Remi was only external that morning. Had 
you mixed with the groups which thronged the streets, you would 
have seen horror and wonder on every face. Father Clare rang 
his bells for matins, and, assisted by Father Eustace, his young 
coadjutor, performed the service; but only that old hag Mére 
Héloise came, and she only because after her confession to Father 
Clare of. having caused by witchcraft the storm in which Sieur 
Crevette’s best boat was lost and his son drowned, he had insisted 
that she should attend every office of the Church. This confession 
of deliberate witchcraft was by far the most terrible which Father 
Clare had received for thirty years, and he had very strong wrest- 
lings in his brave old soul whether he ougbt not to have handed 
Héloise over to the secular arm for the safety of society. He, how- 
ever, watched her carefully, and, as far as his means would allow, 
kept her from the temptations of the devil by giving her every- 
thing she asked for. 

He had on his face the same look of terror and wonder which 
his flock had. Witchcraft is a very terrible thing to have on your 
conscience, and poor Father Clare went about feeling like an acces- 
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sory after the fact. Still of course. he knew, like the rest of us, 
that the unlaid spirits of the Druids yet haunted the cairns, 
menhirs, and other pagan temples in that part of the country, 
particularly at Carnac, and so the temptation to witchcraft was 
strong; and we were all mortal; and Héloise had been bitterly 
poor, and had lost all her children and grandchildren at sea—in 
short, he made every excuse for her. 

But something had happened worse than witchcraft. Murder! 
In a piace where murder was unknown and theft a tradition, a foul 
and hideous murder had been committed on a travelling stranger. 
There had been a homicide in the place twenty years before, when 
the young Marquis de Beaujolais had killed Comte de Cassagnac 
in a duel ; and though they put up a crucifix on the place, it was 
notorious that the grass would not grow there since. Father Clare 
knew that it never had grown there before, as the spot was a bare 
slab of granite ; but this he kept to himself, for he considered that in 
wrestling with Satan you should never give him an inch. This 
accident, however, had happened in fair fight, and the gentry had 
the right of duel. Now, however, the laws of hospitality had been 
violated: a traveller, apparently poor from his dress, and quite 
unknown, had been found that morning, by some early women who 
were taking dried fish to Quimper, just outside the village on the 
land side, shot through the heart. 

When the village was alarmed, four men went out with a sail, 
and brought the body in, holding the sail by the four corners. They 
were used enough to the work ; the sea gave them plenty of employ- 
ment in this way. They laid the body in the largest room in the 
little auberge, and then the excited village assembled in the street, 
and began to discuss the matter in all its bearings. Nothing was 
dune while a message was despatched to the castle to acquaint the 
seigneur with the facts, and humbly beg his attendance. 

‘I was born here in 1702, and this is 1789 of God’s grace, and 
I never heard the like of it,’ said the oldest man, 

‘Perhaps he shot himself, croaked Mére Héloise. 

‘ Then where is the pistol ?’ said the old man. 

‘I could find that out,’ said Mére Heéloise, ‘if Father Clare 
would let me. But he says it’s wicked, and so I can’t.’ 

Father Clare’s congregation by no means shared that holy 
father’s horror of a little mild hanky-panky, for they urged with 
perfect good sense that there was good in everything. If witches 
could raise storms, yet they could also bring fair winds and fetch 
the herrings in. They did not like Mére Héloise, but they were 
peculiarly civil to her; and the universal, though scarcely expressed, 
opinion was that really Father Clare was a little too particular. 
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Mére Héloise was a witch no doubt, but that was no reason why 
she should not be utilised on an occasion like this. 

But conversation ceased as the seigneur, the young Comte de 
Cassagnac, whose father had been killed, clattered down the street, 
waving his hand kindly to them as they stood uncovered. He dis- 
mounted and entered the auberge with Father Clare and Father 
Eustace. 

‘This is a horrible affair, my dear father,’ he said. ‘I would 
not have had it happen for a year’s income. However, my duty 
is plain ; we must examine the body first. Sieur Grognon, you will 
take your pen and make notes.’ 

When the cloth was removed from the face, there lay upon the 
pillow, which one of the women had put under it, the perfectly 
calm and beautiful face of a young man; it was one remarkable 
even in death, for there still remained on the features an expression 
of eager purpose which the bullet of the assassin had not been 
able to efface. He must have died instantly, and in all probability 
while inconversation with his murderer, for his rédingote was singed 
by the fire from the pistol. He was poorly dressed, but he was no 
worker, for his hands were white and delicate. When some men 
had stripped the body, the Marquis looked at the body for a 
moment, and said, ‘ This man is a gentleman in disguise.’ 

Then the clothes were searched. The first thing they found was 
a bag of seventy louis d’or in his breast pocket. It was evident 
that the murderer was no robber. But not a single paper was found 
upon him, or any clue to identity. 

‘It seems a fearful thing to say, Marquis,’ said Father Clare, 
‘but I feel almost certain that- this was done by some one in the 
village. No stranger has been seen here for a week.’ 

‘Oh, I do not believe that,’ said the Marquis; ‘I know our 
people too well. It is asmuggling quarrel.’ 

‘But our people do not kill smugglers,’ said Father Clare. 

‘Why, no,’ said the Marquis, ‘Iam afraid not. But itis evident 
to me that we must clear ourselves by having a public touching.’ 

‘ That will be the best way,’ said Father Clare ; and the ceremony 
was announced to take place at noon. 
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II. 


To Tinch from it was to confess yourself guilty; to join in it 
was to run th ‘ instant detection ; for we all knew in Brit- 
tany in thuse days the. the corpse of a murdered man would bleed 
at the touck of liis murderer. And even if the real murderer 
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escaped detection by the intervention of the devil, there was 
confession to follow, without which the holy rites of the Church 
would be denied to him. And a false confession was the nameless 
sin. 

That little microcosm called St. Remi was ruled by the priests. 
They not only ruled the people, but they ruled the Marquis; and if 
one abandon the right of private thought and freedom of con- 
science, it must be allowed that they did their work uncommonly 
well. Such a state of purely southern spiritual tyranny as that 
exercised by these Breton priests has never been seen since. It 
lingers in Scotland certainly, but nowhere else appreciably. 

Father Clare celebrated high mass at noon. Every one of the 
three hundred souls of the village attended. Then he headed the 
procession towards the auberge where the dead body lay, carrying 
the crucifix, followed by Father Eustace and the choir, chanting 
the Psalm— 

If I should take the wings of the morning. 

The corpse was laid with the face and breast bare. Nothing had 
disfigured it save the small blue wound under the left breast. 
Father Clare walked first, and touched that spot as a matter of 
form, and Father Eustace followed him. Then the two priests, 
surrounded by the choristers, took their places at the head of the 
body, Father Eustace now taking the heavy crucifix from the 
hands of Father Clare. Then the others came in and touched: the 
Marquis first. He laid his hand on the wound, and seemed to 
hesitate, but only for a moment; he then stooped and kissed the 
dead man’s forehead. 

‘My friends,’ he said to the villagers who were crowding in, 
‘let us say a prayer for the soul of this man to-day. His mother 
was proud of him once, I could swear. He is a brave gargon.’ 

The old and young fishermen and their wives followed, and 
touched solemnly. Then came the turn of Mére Héloise. She 
created a singular sensation. 

‘Father Clare,’ she said, ‘am I obliged to touch ?’ 

‘Not if vou are afraid, he replied. ‘ But why do you hesitate ? 
you know that you are innocent.’ 

‘Ay, but you won’t let me use my art,’ she replied. ‘I 
would tell you all about this affair in half an hour if you would 
let me go out to the old menhir.’ 

‘ Woman, your arts are of the devil,’ said Father Clare. 

‘Then let the murderer escape,’ said Mére Héloise. And she 
touched the corpse and passed on. But she turned back and said 
to Father Clare, ‘ Mind, the storm which is coming is none of my 
raising. I could have stayed it had you let me. The deaths of 
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next week lie at your door, not at mine. Good-bye,’ she added, 
looking pointedly at four men in succession. ‘ You,’ she added to 
young Pierre Blanchemont, who was standing near her, ¢ will live till 
you wish yourself dead.’ And so she passed out. 

Pierre Blanchemont, the most gallant young sailor in the bay, 
a man who had no more fear of an Englishman than he had of a 
wretched Parisian, laughed at her, even in the presence of the dead. 
‘You know more than you choose to tell, Mére Héloise,’ he said ; 
‘but you could do that without witchcraft.’ 

He took his turn at the touching, and said te the Marquis, ‘ This 
man is no sailor, monseigneur, nor even a worker.’ 

‘Why, Pierre ?’ said the Marquis. 

‘ His breast is white like a gentleman’s,’ said Pierre. ‘ The gentry 
do not expose their breasts like the workers or sailors,’ 

‘ Except to the enemy,’ said the Marquis gallantly. 

‘ True, dear Marquis, of the Breton gentlemen at allevents. I 
must go and bring up my little sweetheart, Aimée Vibert. She is 
going to touch the poor fellow like the others, and perhaps she 
may be nervous, for she has never seen a murdered man.’ 

Aimée Vibert had no signs of nervousness about her when, on 
the arm of her lover, she approached the body. She was laying a 
flower of bruyére on his breast, when she glanced at the cold dead 
face before her. 

A scream such as none there ever forgot rang through the room. 
Then Aimée cried out twice, ‘ Francois Hébert! Frangois Hébert!’ 
and then she remained silent. 


III. 


Every eye was turned on her, not one on the sailor who had 
caught her in his arms. No one watched him at that time. The 
Marquis spoke out first. 

‘ Mademoiselle Aimée, you recognise this man !’ 

‘No,’ she replied softly. 

* You called him by name.’ 

‘Did I?’ she replied ; ‘then I do recognise him. He wasa man 
who paid attentions to me when I was in Paris.’ 

‘Did you know of this, Pierre ?’ said the Marquis. 

‘Yes, monseigneur, I knew of it, but I did not know that this 
was the man. I will swear that on the holy Sacrament.’ 

The young and impetuous Father Eustace left his place and 
was by his side. ‘ Marquis, and my dear friends, can anyone in 
their senses suspect this man as an assassin? He has been put to 
the test which you yourself proposed, and has come out of it. I 
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frankly confess that I think the test nonsense. But ask him where 
he was last night.’ 

Pierre was utterly silent, but Aimée was not. 

‘I will tell you where he was; he was with his wife. And it 
is I who have been his wife these four months, for we were married 
at St. Malo, and that Father Clare knows as well as I do. We 
did not want to offend our grandfather because of the estate, and 
so we have been quiet about it; but we are man and wife before 
the holy Church.’ 

‘I am obliged to say that such is the fact, Marquis,’ said 
Father Clare. 

‘Hm!’ said the Marquis; ‘then it is evident that Pierre is 
absolved from all blame in the matter; in fact, no one can conceive 
such a thing as his guilt possible. I will go to Rennes and speak 
about this unhappy event ; it is obvious that none of our people 
have had any hand in it.’ 

Father Clare and Father Eustace sat together that evening 
after compline. ‘I very much fear, Eustace,’ said Father Clare, 
‘that our people are not free from guilt.’ 

‘I cannot believe you are right,’ said Father Eustace, ‘ but we 
- both know that you will know the truth by St. John’s day.’ 

‘I fear so,’ said Father Clare, ‘ but I do not know what to do. 
1 wish that I had higher advice. The thing will: be confessed to 
me almost certainly, and what can I do?’ 

‘Let me go to the Bishop of Rennes and ask him,’ said Father 
Eustace. 

‘If you would, said Father Clare. 

‘I will go to-morrow, said Father Eustace, with his usual 
impetuosity. And so he went. 

It was evident to the meanest capacity that Father Clare was 
too particular about, Mére Héloise. Had he used his natural 
common sense, and allowed her to allay the sudden storm which 
she had so confidently predicted in public, a disaster might have 
been saved. The wind blew gently from the east all day, and 
after the first excitement had subsided, many boats went out; but, 
against the experience of the oldest sailor, it turned at sunset, and 
came upon them with unprecedented fury from the west.. Had 
there been a barometer in the place, they might have knéwn it, 
—but there was none. 

The west wind came roaring up the gully more like the blast 
from a furnace than anything else: sand and spray commingled 
were driven up the street, and one old house fell. There was no 
pretence of sleep in the village, for there was the most deadly 
anxiety about the boats; with the wind exactly west, it was well 
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known that they could not make this little harbour, and must run 
elsewhere for shelter. Only one succeeded in getting back. In 
the middle of the night a light was seen wildly plunging towards 
them through the waves; she touched the beach with the speed of 
a race-horse, and a vast Atlantic breaker dashed her into fragments 
at one blow. The fishermen, who had not gone out, possibly in 
consequence of the warning of Mére Héloise, were in the surf. Of 
the five men in her, four were washed ashore corpses, but the fifth 
lived. The four men were those at whom Héloise had looked so 
pointedly that morning; the fifth was Pierre Blanchemont, the 
man of whom she had said that he would live to wish himself 
dead ! 


IV. 


THREE months before, two men were sitting together at midnight 
in a squalid upper story of a house in the Rue de Jacquerie, 
Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris. The one we have described before ; 
he was the man we have seen murdered,—a young, handsome, 
eager man, with the ferocious cruel beauty of a tiger: Frangois 
Hébert, half-brother to the horrible nameless dog getting famous 
then, and to be more famous afterwards in the black list of 
humanity. 

The other was a singular nightmare being, such as one dreams 
of in illness. Strange beyond description in feature, with a great 
mass of uncombed hair falling down about a broad but short fore 
head, underneath which gleamed a pair of savage eyes; his dress 
was squalid to dirtiness, and he sat upon a tumbled bed, with a 
desk and innumerable papers beside him, trying to bite nails 
which had long since been bitten away to the quick. 

Such was Marat, as he sat talking to the brother of Hébert. 

‘We must begin to move in Brittany,’ he said, in a hoarse, 
angry voice. ‘ Brittany has been neglected; your brother tells me 
that you have some connection with a village down there, and 
proposes that you should go and see how matters stand. The 
people must be groaning under the tyranny of the seigneurs and 
priests. Let us have a chateau or two blazing. Rouse the people 
to a due sense of their wrongs !’ 

‘I will endeavour to do so, said Francois Hébert; ‘but that 
will be difficult, for they are contented.’ 

‘Dogs!’ said Marat ; ‘are they poor ?’ 

‘They are very poor in some parts, but the difficulty is that 
they trust their seigneurs. I must tell you that I do not know the 
country by experience. I only know it from the description of a 
young woman I met here in Paris, and who refused my addresses.’ 
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‘Ha!’ said Marat. ‘ Well, we must utilise everything, even 
personal jealousy ; though, in the great universal state of the future, 
jealousy will be impossible.’ And he said why, which we cannot. 

‘Go into Cornuailles,’ continued Marat, * and do what you can. 
What is the name of the seigneur of the village whither you propose 
going ?’ - 

‘The Comte de Cassagnac.’ 

‘His character ?’ 

‘He is young, virtuous, and an excellent landlord.’ 

‘He must die,’ said Marat; ‘his virtues condemn him. We 
allow no virtue save in the Republic. If these peasants will not 
liberate themselves, we must destroy them, and put good citizens in 
their place. Be cautious, Hébert, and do nothing until you have 
well sounded the people. Knowing that there is no future life, let 
us do all we can in this.’ 

So young Hébert, worthy of far better things, departed with the 
message of ‘Fraternité ou la mort’ through the sunny lands of 
Eure, Sarthe, and Mayenne, so bright and beautiful this year, 
that the misery of the peasantry was almost hidden. As far 
as Alengon he could speak: very freely, but beyond that he began 
to find dissentients and to be more cautious. There was discontent 
‘certainly, but not quite strong enough for his purposesas yet. He 
had plenty of printed papers to leave about in places where they were 
sure to be found ; he dressed as a peasant, and so got the ear of the 
peasantry; but he discovered that the farther he went westward, the 
stronger the priestly element became, and after passing the Sarthe 
he found it preéminent. He did not, however, dream, any more 
than Marat, that he was watched by an organisation more powerful 
and more vigilant, in those parts of the world at all events, than 
the one which had commissioned him. 

It is possible—Heaven only knows, after our experience of such 
men as Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins—that he 
would have shrunk from the atrocities of the later phase of the 
Revolution—might have been a Marshal of Napoleon’s, possibly ; but 
he had listened to inflated comminations from men like his brother 
and Marat, whom he liked and trusted, until they seemed to him 
only words ; neither of them would go the length they talked of 
in their excitement. He devoutly believed that every seigneur 
ought to have his castle burnt down, and his lands divided among 
the people ; but he would have given him an acre or two to repent 
on, very likely. Never having worked himself, his idea of work was 
theoretical, and he idealised the man who did handiwork into 
exactly what he wished him to be; and in his fanciful love for the 
poorer part of his fellow-citizens, he became eager, unjust, and 
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pitiless ; making the fearful mistake of classing men, which is by 
no means extinct among us now: to him every worker was a saint, 
and every aristocrat a sinner; every priest a rogue, and every 
religious woman a fool. His bigotry was as great as that of a 
Torquemada or a Robespierre, though it is possible that he would 
never have gone the lengths of those two scoundrels in carrying 
his theories out. 

For he had loved, and loved deeply. A young lawyer, at first 
Encyclopedist, then Voltairian, then Rousseauist, and lastly 
Maratist, in theory, religion had become to him a mockery. ‘It 
is not, he argued with Marat, ‘man who has been oppressing man, 
but God ; because God, if there were one, could have stayed it all.’ 
Marat and his brother Hébert listened to this crass nonsense and 
encouraged it, because they said that the Revolution must utilise 
everything. 

But Aimée Vibert had come to him suddenly in the midst of 
his speculations ; he had met her at the house of a mutual relation 
in Paris, and had loved her at once. She was a mere uneducated 
peasant, and he a highly educated student. But in these cases 
nature knows no law—at any rate, none has been yet discovered ; 
you may predict a hurricane, but you cannot tell who will fall in 
love with whom: and, moreover, you cannot tell who will dislike 
whom. 

A handsome young couple like these two had surely everything in 
common. He wasa very nice man, she a beautiful peasant. They 
talked together, and found that the poor were the one great thing 
they had in common, and they were intimate about it. As regarded 
details about the peasantry she was his mistress, and he used her 
information ; but he, with a Frenchman’s instinct, kept from the 
subject of religion. She might have loved him, had she not seen 
Pierre Blanchemont before. But he put a gulf between her and 
him one day in this manner. 

She used the expression, ‘ Christ’s poor.’ 

And he said, ‘Do you, so sensible, believe still in that ncn- 
sense ?’” 

And she answered, ‘ Do not you?’ 

Her answer was emphatic, and she never spoke to him again. 
She went back to Brittany, wondering to herself what had ever 
made her go to such a wretched place as Paris. 

We all know the elder Hébert, his half-brother, though we 
dare not write much about him lest the ink should turn red. This 
scoundrel was clever enough to understand his brother’s purity, and 
to trade upon it—a thing which Marat never would have done ; 
for, if my readers will forgive my saying so, there were some 
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singular and almost noble traits about that madman. Hébert the 
elder talked not of the foulness of his heart to his brother, but he 
got Marat to send him to St. Remi. When Francois Hébert told 
the story to his brother, he at once, with that blundering stupidity 
which ruined him even with Robespierre, sent his pure brother on 
the mission into Brittany, in hopes that somehow he might create 
a disturbance which would spread. For Hébert and Marat were 
fully assured that the people were ready to rise all over France. ~ So 
they were, but not on the side of the Hébertists, as the war in 
La Vendée shows. 

Young Francois Hébert, however, had one desire greater than 
that of the regeneration of the world,—he wanted to see Aimée 
Vibert again. He had got it into his head that he could explain 
to her that the Old Religion and the New Revolution were exactly 
the same thing: for had not Camille Desmoulins said so—or 
rather, did he not say so afterwards? And there was a hunger 
in his heart to hear her voice again, and look into her eyes once 
more; she might not marry him, but he might make her love him. 

As he passed out of the street of Vannes that night, the Revo- 
lution was all behind and forgotten, and only a woman before him. 
. Had the fools left him to her, he might have fought with Henri de 
la Rochejacquelein, and died a Catholic; for women have done 
strange things before now with men, and may do them again. 

The road across the moor was white and long. Just above 
the village it dipped down suddenly, and a druidical dolmen stood 
close to it. From the shadow of the great stone a figure advanced 
and stood in the road. 

‘Are you Francois Hébert?’ said the man who stood before 
him. 

‘T am,’ he said. 

‘I am sorry that you must die, then!’ said ‘the man; ‘ but such 
are my orders. It is useless asking you to pray. God have mercy 
upon you! man’s mercy is exhausted.’ 

So they found him lying just outside the village, shot through 
the heart ; and there was an end of what might have been a dif- 
ferent life. ' 


i # 


Fatuer Eustace was back before St. John’s day. He reported 
to Father Clare that the Bishop of Rennes most decidedly said 
that he was not to reveal any secret told him in confession. 
‘That office would become useless, the Bishop had said; ‘ the 
priest makes himself accessory after the fact, and puts himself in 
the secular power. Father Clare must not think of such a thing. 
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Monseigneur Crévecceur, with whom Father Eustace had a 
long conversation, also expressed the same opinion. ‘The Bishop 
is a fool,’ he said, ‘ half-way towards the Revolution; but he is 
right there. The priest shares the guilt, and therefore is not 
bound to commit himself.’ 

He was a little, thin, black Breton, this man, who did some 
fighting afterwards; I do not mean spiritual fighting—that he 
was always doing—but physical. It is reported that, his sword 
being broken, he knocked down and disabled eight Republican 
soldiers with a gun-rammer, and, after having mended their 
wounds, preached to them in the cathedral at Dol till they wished 
they were dead. This, however, if true, must have been before the 
retreat of Pétion and the Girondists. 

St. John’s day came, and not a soul missed confession ; the 
seigneur came, Pierre Blanchemont came, everyone came. The 
older people knew perfectly well that Father Clare would know 
the truth on that day: and, having watched the good old man’s 
face for so long, they thought that they would see the burden of 
the crime reflected on it. 

But no! at the benediction Father Clare’s face was radiant 
with pleasure ; no one had confessed to him, that was evident. 

And yet the villagers of St. Remi had their ideas, ideas which 
it was not always necessary to communicate to the priest. Con- 
fession would become impossible if you had to mention such 
trifling matters as having met Jules Jacqueminot, who was sus- 
pected of smuggling—nothing more—on the moor. All the priests 
in the world could not go through with it, if you were to attend to 
such: paltry details as that. If you had committed a great sin, it 
was necessary to confess it and get absolution, if Father Clare 
would give it—which he would not always do; but you could not 
take up his time with every trifle. 

Now, the St. Remi people never mentioned smugglers to 
Father Clare. He never asked them to do so; he possibly had a 
fiscal theory of his own which prevented his placing smuggling as 
the eighth deadly sin. But the St. Remi people were surrounded 
with smugglers, and the smugglers told them, what they never 
told Father Clare, that the assassin of the stranger was one of 
their own people. 

So some one had made a false confession ; who could it be ? 

Little by little they suspected it was Pierre Blanchemont, for 
who but he would have had any reason for such an act? They re- 
membered the words of his wife, and his clandestine marriage ; and, 
putting everything together, the suspicion amounted to certainty, 
—though they never made any accusation against him. 
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He was sent to Coventry, and met by cold looks and colder 
words. When he came near any of the neighbours, they would 
leave off talking, and look at him, and only answer him shortly, 
He had been a favourite in the village, and this treatment was 
intensely bitter ; something more bitter still happened to him. 

He saw that Aimée, his own wife, mistrusted the facts of the 
case. She loved him as dearly as ever, and was as tender to him 
as she had been in the days of their courtship; but something had 
‘alarmed her about him—he dared not ask what. He could not 
approach the subject with her; he waited until their first child 
was born, and then went to Vannes and to sea. 

On the quay was Mére Héloise. She said, ‘ Who was right, 
now? Did I not tell you that you would live until you wished 
you were dead? You offended me, and I have punished you; you 
were abroad early on the morning of the murder. I know—I know 
some things!’ and she disappeared before he could speak to her, 
and he went sadly on board to his friend Captain Frémieux. 

The village was relieved at his absence. Everything went on 
as usual for a time: all the villagers desired to be more kind than 
ever to Aimée, but she received them coldly, and at last in set 
terms requested them to leave her alone. She went very much to 
church still, but it seemed not to give her any consolation. She 
walked about with a scared look on her face rather painful to see, 
but there was mingled with it a look of awe and wonder which did 
not puzzle the keen-witted Bretons. The poor thing knew the 
truth. 

And some one else did too—Mére Héloise. Aimée had the old 
woman to live with her now as servant. They two knew the guilt 
of Pierre, it was evident. Did they ? 

Aimée’s grandfather died, and she came into her share of the 
property, not inconsiderable. Some thought that now she would 
go and live elsewhere, but she did nothing of the kind. She 
walked about among the neighbours with a calm face, regarding 
them with contempt—Mére Héloise- frequently following her like 
a black shadow. 

But in time, and in a very short time, all was forgotten, for 
France was in flames, and they had spread to Brittany. The Con- 
vention had played their military card, and, eighty odd years 
afterwards, France is ruled by a soldier. 

The villagers of St. Remi did not clearly understand what was 
going on. The Comte de Cassagnac called them together in the 
street one day, and, telling them that the King was murdered, asked 
who would fight. The plébiscite was unanimous; the son of St. 
Louis must be avenged; every man stepped forward, 
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‘Father Eustace,’ said the seigneur, ‘ will you tell these good 
friends of ours the state of the case ?’ 

Father Eustace at once stepped forward. ‘ My friends,’ he said, 
‘that invention of Satan called the Revolution has not yet pene- 
trated so far as this. It has beenstopped. Meanwhile, our friends 
south of the Loire have risen for the holy Catholic faith, and it is 
necessary that we should rise against this godless combination.’ 

‘Bon!’ ‘Bon!’ was repeated on all sides. 

‘Not only our holy religion,’ continued Father Eustace, ‘ but 
our personal freedom is threatened. They are taking the strong 
youths of Brittany and forcing them to fight in the ranks of the 
Atheists. We must march.’ 

‘It is necessary, said an old man. 

‘The seigneur 1s wanted on the other side of the Loire just 
now. The Queen requires his services there. Here, however, is a 
man who will tell us what todo. I present to you M. Charrette. 
I go with you in nominal command, but under the direction of 
our old townsman M. Blanchemont.’ 

Pierre Blanchemont stood forth from behind Charrette. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘I carry the commission of his Majesty 
Louis XVII., and I know where to go and what to do. I have 
not been at sea all this time. I have been in La Vendée, serving 
under M. Charrette and Henri de la Rochejacquelein. Come with 
Father Eustace and myself, and, if God does not give us victory, 
He can at least give us heaven.’ 

Then Charrette spoke ; but, honestly, the recorded speeches of 
Charrette are very poor, and we do not care to reproduce them: 
he was not the only hero who made a bad orator. It is enough to 
say that the people were reconciled to the Comte de Cassagnac 
being detailed elsewhere, and that they were perfectly willing to 
march under the orders of Pére Eustace and Pierre Blanchemont. 

He had been in the Vendée, this last, fighting for the holy 
cause. Whatever he had done, he was sacred now. And he had 
always been a brave sailor and a good man. He had killed a man— 
mais oui—but who could tell whether that man was a Revolutionist, 
in which case he would have been right? They were ready to 
march on the morrow to rescue the Queen from the wolves of Paris. 

Pierre said to Charrette late in the evening, ‘ You must be back 
to La Rochejacquelein to-morrow. See after affairs for me. I want 
to see my wife to-night—I have only seen her for three minutes, 
You are the sort of man to whom one tells everything. There 
was a revolutionary agent killed here, and I did not care to talk 
toher about it. I am going to remove the little cloud under which 
we parted.’ 
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‘So you were the man, were you?’ said Charrette. ‘ But take 
care not to turn her against the cause.’ 

‘I shall not, said Pierre, and went his way. 

Aimée was not in bed; she was sitting up, diligently sewing; 
and Mére Héloise was bustling about the room, getting things 
together, and putting other things away in cupboards, in a way 
which puzzled Pierre. 

‘ My darling,’ he said, ‘I want to speak to you. We have not 
really exchanged words as yet.’ 

She came to him and put her head upon his bosom. ‘ Mére 
Héloise,’ she said, ‘ leave me alone for a little.’ 

Mére Héloise departed, saying, ‘ Keep faith! keep faith!’ 

‘T will, said Aimée; ‘trust me, Mére Héloise.’ 

‘ My beloved, my own, I want to clear up a cloud between us 
about the man who was murdered.’ 

‘ Pierr2, she said eagerly, ‘I know everything. You must not 
say another word. Mére Héloise told me it was a righteous deed. 
How could anyone know, save those informed, what wretches they 
were ? Come and look at our pretty one in his bed. Pretty little 
innocent, will the brutes spare him if we lose! Mére Antoine is 
going to take care of him while we are away.’ 

‘We!’ 

‘Yes, I part from you no more. It seems that part of the men 
of France are turned into wolves. It is time that the women 
should actas men. Iam going with you. I can be useful in 
many ways. You must let me have my way, my own love.’ 

There was peace for a few hours, and then the village was 
awake. The first man.to take his place in the village street was 
Father Eustace, with a large crucifix. Father Clare stood beside 
him, and then came Pierre Blanchemont. The men fell in, armed 
with old guns (which, however, would go off in their hands), and 
large bundles. Aimée came last but one, in the simple dress of a 
Breton peasant, and last of all came Mére Héloise, who fell in be- 
side Aimée. 

‘ Are you going ?’ said Pierre in a whisper. 

‘A nice mess you would make of it without me!’ was ail that 
she deigned to reply. 

So the contingent marched to join the larger one at Vannes. 
Had they marched south instead of north, things might have been 
different, at least for a time. 

The country they began to pass through was richer and more 
beautiful than their own, with woodlands and cornfields which 
excited their admiration. They were joined by other bands of 
peasants, who, to their astonishment, spoke French, a language they 
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had rarely heard, and could not understand. However, every band 
had its priest and its crucifix, so it was plain that they were all 
good Catholics. Pierre and Aimée marched always together, bare- 
foot, with their sabots slung with the rest of their gear around 
their shoulders. Ifthe way was long, Father Eustace would start 
some godly hymn, or one of the young men would begin a wild 
Breton song, which by no means savoured of entire peace on earth 
and good will towards men, but which was slightly druidical or 
pagan. 

At Montfort they heard first that their brothers were face to 
face with the enemy near Avranches, and when they reached Dol 
they were halted ; it was a place evil-omened for both sides. 

The town was nearly empty; the dark, quaint streets, which 
stand now as they did then, were gloomy in the evening of a 
drizzling misty day ;.a fog from the sea obscured the tower of the 
cathedral as they, as ordered, camped in the unequalled flamboyant 
porch and in the interior. They had marched from Fougéres, and 
were worn out. After a little they all. slept except Father 
Eustace, who all along had shown the energy of ten men; he went 
up and kept his vigil before the high altar. 

But at midnight he awoke Pierre, and took him out. ‘ There 
was a disaster to-day at Granville; we have lost!’ he said. 
‘They are falling back here to make a stand; let our men sleep 
as long as they can; there will be work to-morrow for all of us. 
But rouse the women and bring them to the Carmelite church ; 
they are bringing the wounded there.’ 

The women went, and found plenty to do; they had, from their 
seaside experiences, a very good knowledge of what was required, 
and they did it. Mére Héloise, with her experience, was in- 
valuable; but her energy was more intense than that of the 
youngest woman there. The poor old woman had lost five sons 
and grandsons in the sea, and to her perhaps somewhat disordered 
fancy they seemed to live again in these wounded young men. 

In the morning the Loyal troops began to come in, and the 
day was spent in preparing the town for the enemy. Perhaps 
some of our readers’ wandering feet may take them some day to 
this wondrous old place, and they may remember these few 
words when they think about the battle of Dol,—a glorious but 
most melancholy one. 

Standing in front of that fifteenth-century house, which is now 
(or was lately) Glosson’s Hotel, and looking up the street in the 
direction of Normandy, you see that it narrows suddenly opposite 
the Carmelite church—now a convent. When you stand in front 
of that church, you are on the spot where the next most lament- 
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able event, in a certain way, in the whole Revolution, occurred, 
except the arrest of the King at Varennes. Here, after incredible 
hardships, Pétion, once Mayor of Paris, and the remnant of the 
escaped Girondists, were recognised and hunted into the fields, to 
perish miserably; here, also, the last stand was made by the 
Breton army. 

Just outside the town you come upon the marsh which reaches 
to the sea, and from the centre of this rises a granite hill a few 
hundred feet in height. The Loyalists held this as the key to the 
town, but with insufficient strength, for they placed more value 
on the walls of Dol than on the natural strength of the hill. The 
terrible contest for that hill went on from daybreak until eleven, 
and then the Republicans had it, no quarter having been given on 
either side. 

Our friends were not in this contest—their turn was to come. 
Their leader had placed his men in echelon resting on the gate on 
the road which passes the landward side of the hill, and when the 
advanced Loyalist division fled in utter but active and cunning 
confusion from Mount Dol, they passed in the rear of their com- 
rades and re-formed. The Republicans, rushing madly on to gain 
. the town, were received with a concentrated fire at close quarters 
from men who never missed their aim, and paused, getting con- 
fused. Then the Loyalist army, with one maddening shout, burst 
on them with the bayonet and hurled them back into irretrievable 
ruin. 

History blushes when she relates what followed. As Madame 
de la Rochejacquelein tells us, the people had been driven to 
madness by the execution of Marie Antoinette, and they gave no 
quarter nor received any. In the thickest of the hideous slaughter 
which went on in the marsh outside the town, Father Eustace, 
waving the holy symbol wildly above his head, was foremost, 
hounding the peasantry on and firmly believing that he was doing 
the work of God. That wild, black, bareheaded figure with the 
crucifix had been the mark for many a bullet that day, but he 
was untouched. 

Pierre had fought and shouted until his brain seemed on fire 
and his throat was dry. A man stood before him in the Republican 
uniform, with his back against a low wall, defending himself 
feebly but bravely against three of the St. Remi young men. 
Pierre gave a shout and dashed at him, not to slay but to save. 
In a moment he had his enemy in his mighty arms, and his own 
body interposed between him and the bayonets. 

‘Spare this man! spare this man!’ he shouted; ‘the first 
who touches him shall die!’ 
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‘Who spared Agag, king of the Amalekites?’ shouted the 
voice of Father Eustace, ‘who but Saul? But Samuel hewed 
Agag in pieces before the Lord, and Saul prayed his own servant to 
kill him, and the kingdom departed from him and went to David. 
Slay and kill! in the name of God and the King.’ 

But they paused, for Pierre held his man tightly. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘ this man must live. He was kind to me when 
all deserted me ; he never believed in my guilt; he is the captain 
who took me on board when you drove me from St. Remi.’ 

‘ Are you a good Christian ?’ said Father Eustace, pausing. 

‘ A better one than yourself!’ replied the man. 

‘Let him live, then, said Father Eustace; ‘ we will give him 
to Pierre. Let him have a white cockade, and set him free.’ 

The man loosed ran about a hundred and fifty yards with the 
white cockade in his hand. When he came to the first crag of 
Mont Dol, on which the Republicans were swarming, he turned 
round, and, trampling the riband under his feet, cried, ‘ Vive la Ré- 
publique ! 4 bas les prétres!’ and so disappeared among his friends. 


VI. 


THE day was theirs, but it was their last day. The concen- 
trated fury of the majority of the organised Revolution was upon 
them, and they were forced slowly back. Why follow them in 
their retreat? The Vendeans had crossed and re-crossed the 
Loire; the whole country was for a time almost in the hands of 
the enemy before they got near home. 

The St. Remi and Vannes people had the post of honour and 
danger now—that of the rearguard. In their retreat they were 
attacked continually on the left flank from the east. But neither 
cavalry nor artillery could then act in that country below Fougéres. 
In fact, itis a very difficult country now, in spite of military roads ; 
a country utterly different from Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, or 
indeed most other parts of France: a country very excellently 
adapted for what the Americans called in their last war ‘ bush- 
whacking.’ The Uhlan or mounted scout of those days did not find 
it convenient to go as far as ten miles from supports among a 
hostile population, as the present, writer has seen them do in these 
days. Only the Republican infantry picked their way cautiously 
through it, and met’ with more reverses than were ever reported at 
Paris. The heads of affairs at Paris had voted themselves into a 
permanent state of insurrection, and the Bretons had done the 
same thing. Power, however, was on the side of Paris, and they 

/77 had sent Carrier to Nantes. 
c 
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All the time of the retreat, three brought up the rear—Father 
Eustace, Pierre, and old Mére Héloise. This indefatigable old 
woman, coming of a vigorous long-lived family, living on very 
little, and used to a hardy life, was actually now in disaster as good 
asany man. It was not her infirmity, as she pretended, which made 
her keep in the extreme rear; it was her strange love of danger. 
She was the most alert watchman of the three; her old ears were 
sharper than those of Father Eustace and Pierre, and she could 
tell at an almost inconceivable distance the difference between the 
swift lurking tread of a Breton peasant and the more measured 
footfall of a drilled soldier. She had been wonderfully useful. 
But no one, however clever, can tell the tread of those who refuse 
to walk. _The whole of the little band of St. Remi had passed 
through the road in the forest below Montfort with their only 
waggon, in which sat Aimée. Father Eustace, Pierre, and Héloise 
had lingered behind, for they were almost in pays de connaissance ; 
they were a quarter of a mile behind their little troop, when a line 
of republican soldiers formed across their path, the officer of which 
summoned them to surrender. 

It was useless to resist—aid was too far. It was useless for their 
_ comrades to come back through the forest after them—the forest 
had devoured them. 


VII. 


BEAUTIFUL, prosperous Nantes, with its sixteen bridges, its quays, 
its Place Launay, its Jardin des Plantes !|—is it not one of the mos 
beautiful towns in France? Yes, certainly, and one of the most 
highly interesting. One knows all about Anne of Brittany and 
her marriage, the edict of Nantes (which some journalists will 
confound with its revocation), and the rest of the history of the 
place. It is tolerably well drained and watered, its police are 
excellent, and more polite than our own. Yet we should scarcely 
like to live there; the memory of one year takes away all the 
brightness of the place. The municipality should remove that 
little warebouse called the Salerges; it stinks in the nostrils of 
the world worse than the worst den of the Inquisition, for it repre- 
sents 30,000 murders in one year, a number to which the Inquisition 
never got. 

But we have no business with Carrier, more than concerns our 
three friends from St. Remi. Father Eustace, Pierre, and Héloise 
found themselves in this horrible den of the Salerges, with the 
Loire lapping at its walls at every ebb and flow of the tide, and 
they knew from what their fellow-prisoners had told them that the 
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devil had reappeared in the world, and had taken the name of 
Carrier, a lawyer. One of the gaolers had told them that 400 
children, the eldest fourteen, had been shot the day before, and so 
Pierre and Héloise made up their minds that they must die. 

‘ What is death to me ?’ said Mére Héloise; ‘ I would as soon 
die like this as any other way. I have made my peace with God, 
and I die silent. Pierre, I did you some wrong once; will you 
forgive me?’ 

‘Mére Héloise, such wrong as you have done me is forgiven 
ten times over. I should wish to live; but if it is not to be, I bow 
to His decision.’ 

‘I, said Father Eustace, ‘am going to live; and you will live 
too: your action at Dol is known of.’ 

‘You have but small chance,’ said Pierre. 

‘You know nothing; everything is fair with these hounds. 
An apostle would not have scrupled to deceive Herod of Beth- 
lehem, and I will compass my own safety and their destruction by 
deceiving them. I will denounce a plot I know of, and the man 
Carrier will be idiot enough to believe me. My hour has not 
come.’ 

‘You will not betray anyone, practically, father?’ said Pierre, 
puzzled. 

‘Not I. I will only put them on a false scent, and so get a 
chance of escaping.’ 

Their time was not long; they were called out not many hours 
after this conversation. Father Eustace stalked first into the low 
room, redolent of tobacco-smoke and brandy, where sat the arch- 
fiend Carrier. 

‘Your name?’ said Carrier; who, judging from his picture in 
the ‘Tableaux Historiques,’ must have been the worst-looking 
blackguard of all of them, except Jourdain. 

‘My name is Eustace. I was formerly a priest; I am now .a 
Republican, though I have fought on the other side; I have seen 
that there is no chance against your arms. I desire to denounce 
a plot against the Republic; I denounce the Bishop of Dol, the 
Bishop of Rennes, and the man calling himself Pére Lachaud, 
now concealed in Brittany.’ 

A gaoler came forward and said: ‘ Citizen Carrier, this man 
will make his words good; I will answer for it.’ 

‘Citizen Eustace, said Carrier, ‘you are conditionally par- 
doned by the Republic in my name; as you treat her, so will she 
treat you. Stand aside, and talk to me again.’ 

* Your name?’ 

‘ Pierre Blanchemont.’ 
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‘ You were seen fighting against the Republic at Dol.’ 

‘ Yes, he was,’ said a tall man, rising behind Carrier and lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder. ‘ He rescued me there at the risk 
of his own life. I must have this man’s life, if you please; you 
know me.’ 

‘I know you well, citizen, said Carrier, ‘better than you 
know yourself.’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ said Frémieux, for it was no other. 

‘If this man had merely been taken in arms against the 
Republic, he should have lived; but we well know that he was 
the assassin of Frangois Hébert, the brother of the patriot.’ 

‘I should think it impossible, said Frémieux; ‘we have 
always been like brothers together, and when he was estranged 
from his village for some jealousy, he came to me and I took him 
as my mate.’ 

‘ Frémieux, we have certain information. This man murdered 
Francois Hébert, and has married the woman to whom he was 
affianced, Aimée Vibert ; can you deny that ?’ 

‘No!’ said Pierre, thinking only in his confusion of the last 
part of the accusation ; ¢ I did——’ 

‘A la mort!’ was the cry which arose from all sides. Fré- 
mieux seemed astonished, and paused and said nothing. Suddenly 
a tall black figure was seen beside Pierre; it was that of Father 
Eustace. 

Life was never dearer to him than at that moment. With his 
keen intellect to worm himself into these scoundrels’ secrets and 
betray them was an idea which had long been dear to him. To 
serve the Church from the camp of her deadliest enemy had 
appeared to him and to others a glorious ambition. And life was 
worth having in other ways: he wanted to live and see the end of 
all this, to see whether God or Satan would win this time— so he 
put it. 

But now he must die; it was very hard. He addressed 
Carrier : 

-*Dog! when you accuse this man of the death of Francois 
Hébert, you lie! I killed that fellow.’ 

‘You!’ shouted Pierre, in an amazed voice which proved his 
innocence; ‘why, I always thought that it had been Mére Héloise!’ 

‘No, it was I! Let me tell you, Carrier, I belong to a body 
infinitely more powerful than yours, and I was detailed to kill 
that man so as to prevent his bringing his propagandism into our 
village. I was told by my director to use all lawful means, and I 
considered the means which I used lawful. I dared not confess 
what I had done to my parish priest, nor to my bishop. I con- 
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fessed and hadsabsolution from another of my order, and he gave 
me absolution.’ 

‘A Jesuit!’ said Carrier. 

‘Pas si béte!’ said Father Eustace; ‘our order is ten times 
more powerful than theirs, and more secret. Call up the woman 
Héloise.’ 

And she came, creeping up to the table, with her wild old eyes 
glancing right and left. 

‘Gentlemen, it is all true as Father Eustace says. I was 
creeping about under the cairns, looking for the adder’s-tongue 
which grows there—for no harm, gentlemen ; I wanted a fair wind, 
for the herrings were scarce—and I saw the priest watching 
behind the menhir, and I watched him, and I saw him shoot 
Francois Hébert dead. And he paid me to hold my peace, and I 
did so, for I am a very poor old woman.’ 

‘This is conclusive against the priest,’ said Carrier. ‘ Pierre 
Blanchemont, for the sake of your services to Citizen Frémieux, 
you are free.’ 

But Mére Héloise had not done. Father Eustace had told her 
in a peremptory voice to tell the whole truth, and she went un- 
willingly on. 

‘I knew, gentlemen, that Father Eustace had always loved 
Aimée Vibert ina way in which a priest should not love a woman, 
and that he had bravely striven against his passion as a priest 
should; but he never knew that the man he killed had ever seen 
her in his life. He killed him from political motives alone.’ 

‘ That is all true, Pierre, my boy,’ suid Father Eustace. ‘ Go 
home and tell her that I loved her, and that I died to preserve to 
her one she loved better than she did me.’ 

So they parted. Let the Loire tell the rest, or let Carrier tell 
it at the day of judgment. 





Winifred’s Dovers. 


I. 
Ane they in love? 

Look at them, and you will swear that he adores her; you will 
stake your reputation that she does not unwillingly submit to his 
adoration. But truth may not always be gathered at first glance. 
The question as to their being in love could be met with the 
rather unsatisfactory answer that if they are, they are at present 
both ignorant of the melancholy fact. 

Do you remember a picture painted by Mr. Fildes—it decorated 
one of the galleries of Burlington House a few years ago— wherein 
a youth and a maid were to be seen enjoying the day, the river on 
which they floated, the breeze which wafted summer perfumes 
from the depths of Cliefden woods? The painter called his fair- 
haired nymph and stalwart oarsman ‘Simpletons;’ so, if the 
_ limner’s libretto be just, Winifred Ross and Tom Dugdale may also 
be reckoned among the simple. 

The scene, the air, the interesting companionship arising out 
of not too long an intimacy, might have seduced a misanthrope 
into a compliment, would have tickled a versifier into rhyme. 


‘Well, sir, your answer to my question ?’ she archly asked. 

Tom Dugdale puffed three circles of smoke from his mouth 
before he answered : 

‘ You want to know if I am ever in earnest about anything ? 
Well, 1 hardly know, but I think I am—sometimes. I used to be 
very keen about bowling shooters and break-backs at one time ; 
I don’t know, but I think I am keener about persons than things 
now.’ 

‘That is to say, you believe in men rather than measures. Are 
those your politics ?’ 

‘I know nothing about politics, except that I know I am a 
Tory. WhenI talked about persons, I referred to one person, and 
she ; 

‘Is doubtless some one whom your ideas have developed into a 
divinity. Wishes beget thoughts, you know.’ | 

‘Don’t see that,’ returned Tom incredulously. ‘If I think 
much about anything, I want to have it. Shouldn’t think about 
it if I didn’t. Put your maxim, or whatever it is, the other way.’ 
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‘Mr. Dugdale, [ have not the courage to run against Shake- 
speare.’ 

‘Oh! is that from Shakespeare ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dugdale, paraphrased from Shakespeare.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the oarsman, somewhat nonplussed. ‘But 
Shakespeare wrote lots of stuff we wouldn’t stand now. He is 
all very well to quote, but not exactly the man to take for your 
guiding light.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ returned Winifred thoughtfully. ‘I could wish 
to be like Rosalind, or Miranda, or Beatrice.’ 

‘Ah! that young party with the pretty face and the scathing 
tongue. I saw Ada Cavendish play the part the other night. I 
think you are like her.’ 

‘Honour bright ?’ asked Winifred, smiling. 

‘Honour bright ; there, I am in earnest for once, at all events.’ 

‘I do not think much of your compliment; personalities are 
to me detestable. You seem to like them, however ; so, tell me, 
how do you enjoy your legal studies ?’ 

‘Very much; I begin rather late, I leave off rather carly. I 
knock about Westminster Hall occasionally in the mornings to get 
an appetite for lunch; stroll up to the Temple, and smoke a cigar 
in chambers and wait for briefs. If they don’t come, I wend my 
way west.’ 

‘Exactly; I have heard of this kind of legal study before. You 
are a perfect specimen of a rising junior, Mr. Dugdale.’ 

‘Hardly perfect, Miss Ross, I fancy. It is only practice makes 
perfect, you know.’ 

‘And you have none? But, having no case, you have no right 
to a repartee.’ 

‘ All the more reason I should try and shift my ground.’ 

The lady raised herself slowly from among her cushions, her 
face flushing with excitement. 

‘If I had a brother—I often wish I had—I would try and raise 
the manhood in him to some service worthy of himself and his 
country.’ There was no question as to whether she was in earnest 
or no. 

‘ And if you had had the misfortune to have been born a man, 
Miss Ross ?’ 

‘I should probably have been like all the rest of you,’ she 
answered quietly, recovering from her sudden flash of indignation. 
‘ Pardon me,’ she added demurely, ‘I am wrong so to abuse the 
weaker sex. Women ought to be more chivalrous nowadays.’ 

Tom Dugdale laughed and puffed three more smoke circles 
from his lips. His nonchalance nettled her. She went on :. 
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‘I often think that if men were to devote themselves as 
energetically to politics, or commerce, or law as they weary them- 
selves in athletics, the country would be the stronger, and,’ looking 
down at her crumpled water-lily, ‘there would be fewer disappointed 
spinsters about.’ 

Dugdale took the pipe from his lips and asked languidly, ‘ Which 
did you say was the dependent sex, Miss Ross ?’ 

But she wouldn’t listen to him, the baggage ! 

‘For instance, if you had spent as much time and labour over 
law as you have wasted in trying to bowl “ shooters ——” ’ 

‘I might now be able to serve humanity by marrying a school- 
fellow of my grandmother, eh? Thanks, I prefer the shooters.’ 

‘ You are incorrigible. Come,’ she cried, rising from her seat, 
‘give me the sculls. We must find papa and the rest. I will 
row, Mr. Dugdale ; see, the sun is still hot, and your hands might 
get freckled.’ 

‘That would be a misfortune,’ remarked Tom, helping the lady 
to his seat with a right hand almost the colour of mahogany. 
‘Shall I move the stretcher ?—there; Pll shove off. Don’t dip 
quite so deep, Miss Ross ; that’s better: well rowed.’ 

And silence fell upon the two. 

‘She is right,’ thought Tom. ‘I am a lazy beggar, and I am 
wasting precious years of my life. What a wife she would make 
to a Cabinet Minister !’ 

‘I wish I were not so impetuous, said Winifred to herself. 
‘TI have offended him, of course—and, no, I am glad, for he needs 
some one to stir him; and, oh! I should like him so much if he were 
in earnest about anything, even—even about me.’ 

But she uttered never a word; dipping her sculls lightly in 
the water, the dainty craft glided up stream towards Cookham. 
As they neared the lock, a flotilla of pleasure-boats met them. 

‘ Here they all are!’ cried Dugdale. ‘ Easy, Miss Ross;’ and 
presently the pic-nic party, Ross pére, Cynthia Ross aunt, and a 
number of felicitously paired young ladies and gentlemen, sur- 
rounded our ‘ Simpletons.’ 

‘You are too selfish, Mr. Dugdale,’ simpered Miss Cynthia. 
‘You have deprived us of our only songstress the whole of the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Very pardonable, very pardonable indeed,’ quoth papa Ross, 
who admired Tom’s general eligibility. ‘ I was never—er—er—con- 
tent myself when I was—ha—young, unless I monopolised the-— 
er—er—the prettiest girl on an occasion like the—ha—like the 
present.’ 

‘Miss Ross has revealed faculties this afternoon which I had 
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no idea she possessed,’ Tom observed mischievously. ‘We all 
know how she shines as a singer. Would you believe it ?—she is 
equally admirable as a lecturer.’ 

‘Freddy, my dear, what have you—er—er—to say why—hum 
—why sentence should not be passed upon you?’ 

‘Nothing, papa, save that Mr. Dugdale deserved a lecture, and 
I gave him one.’ 

Miss Cynthia, the authoress of at least a dozen erotic novels, 
was shocked at the forwardness of the rising generation, and 
whispered her sorrow into the ear of another faded but sympathetic 
flower by her side. 

‘Shocking ; quite too shocking!’ murmured the faded one; 
‘and men seem to enjoy it. The wretches!’ 

‘The sentence of the court is, declaimed papa solemnly—he 
was a justice of the peace, and about as ignorant a lawyer as could 
be found even on the county bench—‘ the sentence of the court is 
that—er—er—you, Winifred Letitia Ross, be taken to the —hum— 
the place whence you came, that you be-—er—er—led to the place of 
—hum—of flirtation, and that you be there compelled to—er—er 
—to dance waltzes until you be tired, and F 

‘Don’t be horrid,’ interrupted Miss Cynthia. ‘Judgment be- 


fore execution, please; so pray exercise a little more in your choice 
of language.’ 

The magistrate turned to his sister, and was ‘surprised, he 
might say—ha—taken aback at this—er—er—this unseemly ir- 


> 


terruption ; he thought that 

‘Very well, papa,’ Winifred replied, anxious to prevent a scene. 
‘I will dance if you wish it. But, please, oh! please, not with 
Mr. Dugdale. No crime, however heinous, could deserve such a 
punishment.’ 

And the little minx picked her way daintily into the stern, 
settled herself again among the cushions, and seized the steering 
cords. 

Tom took the sculls, and pulled vigorously down stream ; the 
conversation was broken up, and the rest of the boats followed 
according to the wayward will of the lady who steered. 

They had a carpet dance in the evening, and Winifred, in spite 
of her protestations, waltzed three times with Tom Dugdale, and 
moreover appeared to enjoy the exercise well enough. 

At ten o’clock Tom said good-bye to his host; he must catch 
the last train from Taplow, he said. 

Winifred, regardless of proprieties, followed him to the door. 

‘ Must you go? We can put you up.’ 

‘Yes; I have an appointment early to-morrow morning.’ 
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‘In the courts at Westminster? Ah! I am so glad.’ 

‘No,’ said Tom, blushing. ‘Not exactly ; I—I must be frank 
with you. I have promised to play cricket at Prince’s.’ 

‘Ah! then you will be in your glory.’ 

‘I think not; I believe I am losing my taste for the game— 
but I haven’t a moment to spare—good-night.’ And he strode 
out into the darkness. 

Quoth Winifred to herself : 

‘He is not in earnest about his beloved shooters now. The 
weathercock ! I'll have no more to say to him.’ 


Il. 


Bot instead of playing cricket at Prince’s the following day, Tom 
Dugdale found himself at eleven o’clock tearing down to Manchester 
as fast as the express could hurry him. This change of programme 
was sudden but necessary. At 2 a.m. he had gone to bed believing 
himself the secure possessor of several thousand pounds a year ; at 
9.30 a.m. he was all but certain that he was ruined and a bankrupt. 

The interesting intelligence was conveyed in a letter from his 
solicitors, thus : 

Bedford Row. Thursday. 
Dear Sir,—We have just learnt by telegraph of the departure of Mr. O. 
Scheyer for America. It is believed by your present manager that he has fled 
from justice. The firm is heavily involved. Meet us in Manchester this evening. 
Yours, &c. 
' Lonemans AnD Co. 


There is no need to repeat the details of a drama which breaks 
cheerful hearts and destroys happy homes only too often in mercan- 
tile England. His father’s only child, Tom Dugdale had been 
reared in luxury and humoured in every boyish whim. At ten 
years of age he had been sent to Rugby School, from whose healthy 
atmosphere he was removed at sixteen to a seat in his father’s 
counting-house. If Mr. Dugdale spoiled the child, he was wise 
enough not to enervate the youth. A self-made man, he was 
proud of his position and of his son, but he had no fancy for the 
boy becoming a fine gentleman by profession. He, the founder 
of his own fortunes, had left school at twelve to carry messages 
and copy letters; if his son could not imbibe sufficient Greek and 
Latin by the time the was sixteen, well, he must remain ignorant 
of those polite and generally useless languages. So Master Tom, 
who was motherless, stuck to his work in Manchester for three 
years, at the end of which time he had gained a fair knowledge of 
the business. 
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When Tom was nearly twenty, his father, who was in failing 
health, proposed to admit a man named Scheyer, ten years 
manager to the firm, as a junior partner. The boy readily agreed, 
and shortly after the deed of partnership was executed, Thomas 
Dugdale died and slept with his fathers. 

In absolute freedom, young Dugdale lost zeal and application 
to work, which he had only conscientiously performed through 
respect to his father. When a lad of twenty finds himself in 
affluence and under the guidance of an easy-going guardian, 
cherished desires are difficult to master, especially when they seem 
likely to benefit the indulger. Tom’s fondest wish was to go to 
Oxford and mix among his old Rugby chums, to play cricket for 
his university, and generally to lead that arcadian life which school- 
boys always think of in connection with an Oxford or Cambridge 
career. Greatly to the youngster’s surprise, Scheyer was of opinion 
that Tom ought to gratify his ambition ; and the Rev. Septimus 
Topham, his uncle and guardian, and an old Oxonian to boot, was 
delighted to find that his sister’s son showed such gentlemanly 
taste. So in the October following the February in which his 
father died, ‘i’om entered as a ‘ fresher’ at Merton College. 

Devoted to athletics, Tom had little taste for vice in any form. 
Late hours and consequent potations impair the wind and dim the 
quickness of the eye. Ifa man wish to bowl ‘ break-backs’ and 
‘twisters,’ he must go to bed early and spend much of his day in 
the open. After the customary four years, Dugdale left Oxford a 
bachelor of arts, and bethought him what he should do next. 
Scheyer was a splendid business man; the firm was prospering 
under his sole control—why interfere? thought Tom. Why not 
enjoy one’s youth, get called to the bar, live in London, and in- 
crease one’s knowledge of the world? He was his own master; 
Scheyer was certain that the presence of the senior partner in 
Manchester was unnecessary ; and moreover the young cricketer had 
been invited to play for the Gentlemen against the Players, the 
highest honour the cricket world has to bestow. So Tom lingered 
in London, Torquay, or in any quarters which suited his whim, 
and at a fancy ball in Brighton met Winifred Ross. 

An hour’s interview with the solicitor was sufficient to con- 
vince Tom Dugdale, on that memorable July day, that a life of 
luxurious indolence was no longer for him. A journey to Man- 
chester and an inspection of the accounts of the firm showed him 
that only by ceaseless toil and patient economy could the business 
be kept afloat. Strong minds and willing hands were necessary to 
preserve the honour of an enterprise which old Dugdale had 
proudly bequeathed to his son. The good name of the firm was 
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at stake; Tom must put his shoulder to the wheel “and toil as 
laboriously as his father had toiled before him. 

The prospect, however, was by no means unpleasant. His re- 
verse of fortune he accepted as the fitting result of his folly. He 
had put himself above his business, and in his laziness and apathy 
had trusted to a man whose actions he should have controlled and 
whose dealings he should have supervised. With his life’s work 
cut out and made easy for him, he had preferred to dawdle in 
London, to mix in society, to lead the frivolous and useless existence 
of one on whom rested no responsibilities, whose life no one but 
creditors or a mistress;would think worth preservation. A change 
must be madeat once. A healthy, active man, accustomed to the 
saddle, was needed at Hyderabad, which fertile district supplied 
most of the cotton manufactured by Dugdale and Scheyer. Tom 
knew no one fit for the’work, so he determined to go to India him- 
self, 

No sooner did he make up his mind, than he set about his 
preparations for the journey. The disposal of his chambers and 
effects occupied but a’short space, but the time was long enough 
for him to realise the full effect of his self-imposed exile. He 
must part from Winifred Ross. 

Now that duty called him away, now that he was to leave her 
never again perhaps to see her a maid, he knew that he had loved 
her since the night they had first met at Brighton. 

‘ What a confounded popinjay she must think me! I wonder 
if she will be sorry when I tell her I must go.’ 

So Tom wrote to Ross to say that he would pay his respects 
before departing for the East. The prudent papa accordingly took 
his measures and sent Winifred out of the house. . He received 
Tom with cordiality, in which was blended a flavour of patronage. 
A Frenchman has told us that there is something in the mis- 
fortunes of even our dearest friends which does not altogether dis- 
please us, and perhaps unconsciously papa Ross enjoyed his inter- 
view with poor Tom. As a Christian and a justice of the peace he 
was concerned that a fellow-creature should be assaulted with the 
arrows of outrageous fortune. As a man of the world and the father 
of a nubile daughter, he was secretly pleased to be able to extend 
the hand of affluence to one who, yesterday his equal, was now 
several rungs below him on the ladder which leads to social 
success. 

‘Yes, we were all—er—er—deeply distressed to hear of the— 
ha—the rascality which has so far affected your—hum—your 
fortunes.’ 

‘I hope Miss Ross is well?’ quickly returned Tom, who 
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had’ waited half an hour in hopes of catching a glimpse of 
Winifred. 

‘My sister is, I am happy to say, enjoying—er—er— enjoying 
perfect health,’ said old Sly-boots. 

‘And your daughter ?’—this with an air of polite indifference. 

‘Is equally—hum—fortunate.’ Then old Ross walked up and 
down the drawing-room. He had something on his mind; he en- 
deavoured to imagine himself on the bench sentencing a small boy 
to a week’s imprisonment for picking blackberries, or some equally 
heinous trespass on law and order. He wished to appal young Dug- 
dale for once and for all with the dignity of the Rosses generally, 
and with his own inflexible will in particular. After two or three 
turns, he summoned up his eloquence and fulminated judgment. 

‘Mr. Dugdale, I fancy that I have seen some—er—er—some 
disposition on your part to become something—ha—something 
dearer than a friend to my daughter. True, you have never spoken 
to me on the—er—er—the subject, but your—hum—your atten- 
tions to Miss Ross have excited some—ha—some comment. Now, 
I am not prepared to—er—er—to say that, had your prospects 
justified me, I might not have been willing to—hum—to entertain 
any proposals you might have—er—er—you might have done me 
the honour to make, but under existing circumstances you will— 
ha—perceive that I am acting in tbe best interests of both in for- 
bidding any further—er—er —any further communication between 
Miss Ross and yourself. You are a man of honour, Mr. Dugdale, 
and I---I believe I can trust you.’ 

‘You can, sir, said Tom blankly, looking out of the window 
into the ripening corn-field. 

‘[—er—er—I thought so, Dugdale. Now you will take some 
luncheon before you return.’, And the magistrate laid his hand on 
the bell. 

But Tom was not disposed to eat; business required his 
presence in town during the afternoon. 

Mr. Ross was right; he would not think of pressing his im- 
pecunious self upon the affections of the wealthy? Miss Winifred 
Ross. 

‘Then, my dear Dugdale, good-bye—hum—good-bye. I shall 
always be glad to hear that you are prospering—er—er—through 
—hum—through the newspapers,’ eagerly returned the J.P., fear- 
ful lest Tom should construe this effort at friendliness as an invi- 
tation to correspond through the post. ‘ Good-bye; India is—er 
—er—a glorious country, in which—hum—an energetic man can 
always, as [ am informed, make—er—er—make a home for, him- 
self. Good-bye, and bong voy-arge,’ 
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‘ Good-bye, Mr. Ross; many thanks for all your kindness,’ And 
Tom left the house and started across the fields towards the railway 
station. With rapid strides he marched along, switching a droop- 
ing ear or two savagely with his cane, and unconscious of two little 
feet pattering behind him. 

‘Mr, Dugdale! Mr. Dug-dale!’ chirped a musical voice a few 
yards away. 

He turned, saw, and was almost conquered of his resolution. 
Winifred was tripping towards him, flushed and panting from 
unwonted exercise. Her hair had escaped from the orthodox coil ; 
she was shawlless, gloveless, her perfect figure draped in light 
diaphanous muslin. The sight of her gave him strange delight 
and ineffable misery. For the first time he felt he had not a 
friend in the world, that she-was all in all to him; that he must 
leave her without whispering a word of love. . How he lonyed to 
take her to his heart, to tell her that he should cherish her image 
always, content with one responsive word from her. 

But he took her hand and said nothing. She looked at him 
with her honest hazel eyes. There was a world of sympathy in 
them, Tom thought. 

‘Oh, Mr. Dugdale, I am so sorry!’ There was no tone in her 
voice that suggested coquetry or playfulness. She was pure 
womanly, tender, pitiful, almost loving. 

‘Thank you, Miss Ross; yours are the first words of true 
sympathy I have heard since—since I became a beggar.’ 

+» ©Oh, Mr. Dugdale, don’t say that ! But must you go to India? 

‘I must. Do you remember what you said to me only last 
week? “If I had a brother, I would try and excite the manhood 
in him to service worthy of himself and his country.”’ Winifred 
turned her head. ‘You see, I recollect your inspiring words, and 
I am going to render service both to myself and my father’s 
memory.’ 

‘Mr. Dugdale, I never meant——’ 

‘Your words applied to me, Miss Ross; I am more grateful 
than you think for the interest you take in my career, and—and 
good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mr. Dugdale.’ She spoke hardly above a whisper, 
but placed her hand in his. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Ross, and God bless and guard you. He 
raised her hand to his lips, lifted his hat, and strode rapidly away. 
In half a ‘minute he had vaulted over a stile and was out of sight. 

Winifred crept back through the ripening corn. 

‘He is in earnest about:something at last,’ she sighed ; ¢ but 
not about me.’ 


b 
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III. 


Lorp ArtHUR TREMAINE, only brother to the most noble the 
Marquis of St. Mawes, and captain in Her Majesty’s 30th 
Regiment of Hussars, was the most industrious ornament in the 
English society which flourished in the Nizam’s dominions. 
Twenty-eight years of age, of engaging. manners, of illustrious 
birth, and possessor of a competency which he spent freely.and had 
never anticipated, the gallant Hussar became naturally enough 
the joy of his regiment and the pet generally of the district. A 
successful pig-sticker, an unerring tent-pegger, graceful at polo, 
and, according to his brother officers, an inimitable low comedian, 
Lord Arthur needed but few more accomplishments, such as 
playing the banjo or dancing a ‘ break-down,’ to become the most 
useful entertainer as well as one of the most eligible partis in 
India. 

‘Beats Buckstone into a cocked hat, sir,’ admiring cornets 
would declare after a performance of ‘ Box and Cox,’ for which 
esthetic display the noble amateur had duly rendered his hand- 
some face as repulsive as burnt cork and other aids towards the 
due illustration of histrionic art could make it. But, although 
entering heartily into all the diversions which go to make life in 
India endurable, Lord Arthur never forgot that he was a 
British soldier, and was never known to shirk a duty. He 
worked well and he enjoyed his play. All women smiled upon 
him, a few loved} him; most men respected him, many admired 
him, nearly all envied him. 

Tom Dugdale was delighted to find in the most popular man 
of the district a friend and an old Rugby chum. The two had 
not met for ten years, but the recollection of their intimacy as 
boys quickened the sympathies of the men into a still warmer 
friendship. 

Tom’s business kept him constantly employed. The lazy 
clerks and the indolent manager who had carried on the export 
of cotton during the last ten years were dismissed, and active, 
industrious hands were tempted from England. The presence of 
the enthusiastic young director, the liberal manner in which the 
services of the underlings were rewarded, infused fresh life into 
the labour, and the firm of Dugdale and Co. prospered within 
twelve months of Tom’s arrival from Europe. So a year slipped 
by, and when the season came, Arthur Tremaine persuaded Tom 
to join a party which was about to start for the hills on a hunting 
and fishing expedition. Believing he could combine business 
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with a favourite recreation, Tom took a month’s holiday, and on 
his return from the Himalayas visited Delhi and Allahabad. 

It was in the neighbourhood of the latter city, in the midst 
of a journey through the jungle, a journey which Tom and 
Tremaine had undertaken for the sake of visiting an ancient 
Hindoo temple, that an incident occurred which neither of the 
friends forgot to the days of their death. " 

Tom Dugdale was smitten down with cholera. 

At the first symptoms the palanquin bearers fled, and during 
the fifteen hours of a tropical afternoon and night these two 
Englishmen fought for life against their insidious foe. The 
bamboo hut in which the sufferer lay contained no medical 
resources. Tremaine, however, carried a bottle of chlorodyne, 
and to this narcotic Tom Dugdale owed his preservation. 
Arched with cramp, half insensible with pain, his eyes sunken and 
his cheeks apparently dried up to the bone, he was tended and 
watched by his friend with loving care and patient devotion. 
Not for a minute did Arthur Tremaine relax his guard; and as 
the early morning light stole into the hut he could see that 
Dugdale, who had retained the last dose of chlorodyne, was sunk in 
* a heavy sleep. The crisis was past, and Tremaine slumbered by 
the side of his friend. At six o’clock the natives returned with a 
military doctor, and the two were carried back to Allahabad. 

Tom’s recovery was slow; he was ordered to the hills again 
for fresh air, too weak to visit Tremaine, who sickened of the 
same disease a day or two afterwards. Lord Arthur, less hardy 
than Dugdale, after conquering cholera, was attacked with typhus, 
and at least a couple of months passed before the two found 
themselves together again at Hyderabad. Tremaine had been so 
prostrated by his illness that a sea voyage and a breath of 
English air were necessary for his complete recovery. He was 
loth to go, but the doctor’s dictum was imperative. 

The evening previous to his departure he spent at Tom’s 
bungalow. They sat in the verandah, smoked cheroots, and 
talked about home. Tremaine was unusually mocdy. 

‘Cheer up, old man,’ cried Tom. ‘ One would think you were 
going to be cashiered. Why so glum?’ ; 

‘I have good reason, Tom. When I reach home I shall have 
to meet my fate.’ 

‘Indeed! a very pleasant one, I have no doubt.’ 

‘Anything but; my fate will wear petticoats.’ 

‘So much the more discreet of the fate. But what do you 
mean—matrimony ?’ 

‘I do, I do;’ and Arthur Tremaine lit another cheroot and 
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looked the picture of despair. ‘I suppose you know that St. 
Mawes is fifteen years older than I am, and childless. Every 
mail brings me a letter urging me to cut the service, marry, and 
accommodate him with an heir to the title. It is the harder lines 
on me, old boy; for, laugh as you may, I have never been in love 
with a woman in my life.’ 

‘Bosh !’ 

‘ A fact, honour bright. I never see much of some pecunious or 
in other respects adorable girl but I think to myself, By Jove, 
little one, I should like to see you married to some thundering 
good fellow ; what a blessing you would be to him! TI can’t fancy 
myself a Benedick without a shudder. However, I must do my 
duty, I suppose, and cut the service I will not. Nothing but 
utter prostration shall ever make me quit the profession I love. 
Damme, I always meant to be a general if I lived long enough, 
and I am not going to resign these cherished hopes because St. 
Mawes hasn’t got an heir.’ 

‘But your duty to your country!’ 

‘Is to become a general.’ 

‘No. To continue the line of the Tremaines.’ 

‘Nonsense, Tom. Now, there are one or two points I hold 
essential in a wife. 

‘Only one or two?’ 

‘First, she must be good. I don’t mean that she should be de- 
monstratively religious, but she must be charitable in tongue and 
deed, and must be without selfishness, avarice, and double dealing. 
I shall not object to her if she be rich, for I haven’t too much of 
my own, and much good may be accomplished with wealth. She 
must have few relations, and must be free from gaucherie of any 
sort. Then, if she’be intelligent, and not clever, I shall be satisfied.’ 

‘There are thousands of English girls who possess all these 
qualities, Arthur.’ 

‘T haven’t met them. Then, as I have never loved, and in all 
probability shall not be in love with the object of my choice, I 
shall tell her of my miserable condition, and offer my respect and 
esteem. I shall protect and cherish her as a gentleman should, and 
she shall never have cause to say that I am a bad husband.’ 

Tom’s thoughts strayed from his pretty bungalow, miles—thou- 
sands of miles away, to a villa on the Thames and a dainty darling, 
with honest hazel eyes, and a true heart beating in her boscm—-to 
Winifred Ross, the girl he loved, of whom he had not heard ore 
word for eighteen months. 

He was not one of those communicative creatures who at cer- 
tain periods of the night are apt to lapse into sentimentality ; whe, 

pd 
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as the small hours approach, sigh for the sympathy of their com- 
panions in matters which have touched their affections. _He had 
known men, soaked with brandy-and-soda sentiment, burst into 
rhapsodies and talk themselves into tears at the recollection of the 
perfidy of Dulcinea, or the elopement of Chloe with a cornet of 
Dragoons. Sympathy with these tattlers was always mixed with 
pity, and Tom used devoutly to hope that he might never be men- 
tally degraded like one of these. 

Now he sits gazing at the sun settling low among the western 
cloudlets. Streaks of crimson, orange, and purple light up the 
horizon. Pheebus sinks in a blaze of glory. The sight is inspir- 
ing, and Tom hopes against a long, lingering dread. Presently 
the light fades, darkness envelops all, hope flickers for an instant 
and dies away. Just a little sigh escapes him and he rises and 
lights a chergot. 

‘ My dire fate seems to have affected you,’ said Tremaine. ‘To 
use your own expression, why so glum ?’ 

‘Ruminating over my own imbecility and folly. Had I but 
honestly accepted my task in life, I should now have been a pro- 

sperous, perhaps a happy man.’ 
i ‘Who knows ?’ laughed Tremaine. ‘So there is a lady in your 
case, too: eh?’ 

There is no sound from Tom’s lips but a vigorous puff of tobacco 
smoke. 

‘Do you mistrust her?’ 

Tom laughed bitterly. ‘My dear fellow, I have not even an 
excuse for trusting her.’ 

‘So much the better. You cannot be disappointed. Remem- 
ber what a woman once wrote about women—*« Absence in love is 
like water on a fire ; a little quickens, much quenches.” I know 
nothing of the damsel, but I shouldn’t mind laying level money 
that, if she be either pretty or rich, she is already married. I 
like the sex well enough, but there are few of its dear little mem- 
bers whom I would trust.’ 

Tom smoked in silence until Tremaine rose. He was to start 
on his journey at daybreak. 

‘You are sure there is nothing I can do for you at home?’ he 
cried, leaping into his saddle ; ‘no pretty girl I can make love to 


on your account, eh ?’ 

‘No, there is nothing you can do for me, Arthur, beyond 
remembering me as your friend; the truest friend you have on 
earth. God bless you, old boy! good-bye.’ 

And the two gripped hands and looked into each other’s eyes 
with.that manly affection born of mutual respect. 
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‘Good-bye, Tom,’ and Lord Arthur clapped spurs to his steed. 
¢ When next we meet, you may have reason to congratulate the house 
of Tremaine upon an heir to the marquisate.’ 


IV. 


Durine the few following months Tom's whole heart and soul 
was in the business. He heard occasionally from his friend, in bright 
cheery letters, but of Winifred he received no news. He saw her 
name occasionally in the fashionable newspapers which record 
Lady Mayfair’s dances, and publish the list of the happy ones who 
attend Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms. That she was still ‘Miss 
Ross’ was all the intelligence her lover could gather. 

According to his own account, Lord Arthur had been zealously 
searching for a lady-love. The Marquis had introduced several 
fair young creatures of irreproachable pedigrees, but the gallant 
Hussar was still a bachelor. The peer’s patience was soon exhausted. 
He broke up his establishment in Cornwall, fitted out his yacht, 
and steamed away for the Mediterranean. ‘I pity her ladyship 
the most,’ wrote Arthur, ‘for she must yacht too. Fancy being 
boxed up with St. Mawes on ship-board for twelve months, ugh !’ 

Half a year after Tremaine’s departure, Tom Dugdale received 
a couple of letters which materially affected his fortunes. The 
tirst came from his solicitors, and informed him of the death of 
Scheyer, the absconding manager ; ‘shot one evening in the streets 
of San Francisco by some one whom deceased was considered to 
have got the better of on Change.’ Scheyer had evidently made 
the most of the money he had filched from Dugdale & Co. He 
had arrived in California at the nick of time. Nevada mines were 
rising ; he bought in cheap, waited till they were at three hundred 
premium, and sold. The next day the bubble burst, thousands 
were ruined, but Otto Scheyer was a millionaire. 

His death was slow. For six days after the fatal shot was fired 
he lingered in physical and mental pain. How should he bestow 
his wealth ? Was it too late to make reparation? In his last 
moments Scheyer made what amends he could by bequeathing his 
entire fortune to Tom Dugdale. 

The second epistle came from Miss Cynthia Ross, the popular 
novelist. 


Just a line, dear Mr. Dugdale, to congratulate you upon your good fortune, 
which I have just learnt from the newspapers. You are quite a hero of romance, 
I declare, and I must put you into my next novel if you do not object. If you 
do, you must not hesitate to tell me when we meet in London, for of course we 
shall have you back amongst us ere long. My brother is exceedingly well; but 


pd 2 
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I cannot say the same of Winifred. We are very anxious to see her settled in 
life ; but though she has plenty of admirers, she does not seem to have given 
her heart away. Pray excuse this short note, but my time belongs to the public, 
not to myself. 
Your sincere friend, 
CynTHia Ross. 


It is hardly needful to say that within three weeks of the receipt 
of the two communications Tom Dugdale was steaming up the 
Red Sea. 

The season was in full swing when he reached London. Town 
was crowded, and as he sprang out of his hansom at the entrance 
to the Grosvenor, he came plump upon Lord Arthur Tremaine. 
The meeting was a joyous one. Arthur, up from Hounslow for a 
few days’ holiday, was staying at his favourite hotel. They dined 
together of course, and discussed the East and its inevitable 
question. 

‘And now about yourself, my lord?’ said Tom, lighting a 
cigarette in the smoking room. ‘Is it well withthe lady whom 
you are destined to marry ?’ 

‘Uhm! I don’t know,’ laughed Tremaine. ‘I am not certain 
. of her, but at the same time I am not easily rebuffed. I agree 
with the satirist who declared that women yield more through 
weakness than passion; consequently an enterprising man succeeds 
better with them than an amiable one.’ 

‘Then you have been successful at last ? Your last letter gave 
me to believe in your discomfiture.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes! So I was. But Iam not talking of the Cornish 
Lydias ; I have discovered another, a Lalage, from London. I took 
your advice, visited Brighton, accepted invitations for all the 
dances, and met with the divinity who realises my ideas of woman- 
hood.’ 

‘By Jove! Arthur, I am delighted to hear it. And Lalage, as 
you classically call her, is she really all you could wish ?’ 

‘She is. But I am afraid that I am not all she could desire. 
However, I trust to time and my own persistency to win her to 
myself. Now,’ he continued, rising from his lounge, ‘ Patti sings 
to-night, and I have secured seats; will you come ?’ 

Tom was delighted, and presently the two were rattling over 
the stones towards Covent Garden. 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem, 


quoted the poetic Tremaine as he leaped from the hansom. ‘ This 
way, Tom—pit tier; all the stalls were gone, so you must put up 
with a diminutive box.’ 
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Dugdale looked round the house, but they whom he so anxiously 
sought were not to be seen. When the curtain fell in the first 
act, an old ‘ Merton’ friend knocked at the door of the box and 
engaged Dugdale in conversation. Arthur Tremaine, who knew 
but few Oxford men, strolled out, and in about five minutes returned, 
when Tom’s friend had departed. 

‘Come up to the grand tier. I want to introduce you to some 
friends in the box just above us.’ 

Having nothing to do, Tom followed Tremaine up the staircase. 
Lord Arthur tapped at the door. 

‘Who are your friends ?’ asked Tom, slightly bored. 

‘Hush—Lalage.’ 

The door was opened, and almost immediately Tom Dugdale 
found himself standing face to face with Winifred Ross ! 


Ve 


A WEAKER man than Dugdale might have sought solace in the 
brandy bottle; a less loyal friend would have confessed to his rival 
the secret of his life, and have been reinstated in the favour of his 
mistress. Tom Dugdale, however, was made of sterner stuff. 
Again he felt that Nemesis was not yet appeased, that still he was 
to suffer for his breach of trust ; that although fortune smiled upon 
his toil, the darling hope of his life was to be crushed. 

He had seen her, but she was lost to him. His future, as far as 
sweet domestic happiness went, was a blank. That he should 
attempt to supplant his friend and rival, or urge a prior claim to 
the hand of Winifred, never occurred to him for an instant. Tom 
Dugdale was true in love and faithful in friendship. 

One course only was open to him. He must return to India 
forthwith. In the lapse of years he might be able to meet 
Winifred and her husband unmoved; would be godfather to one 
of their children, perhaps ; and he pictured himself a white-haired 
bachelor with bon-bons in his coat-tail pockets, and a brand-new 
sovereign in his waistcoat for the schoolboy home from Eton. 

Sorely against his will, but fearful lest his friend should guess 
the reason of his unwillingness, he accompanied Tremaine down 
to Taplow, to join in a water party given by the Rosses a day or 
two after the meeting at the opera. Lord Arthur was delighted 
that Tom was an old acquaintance of the learned magistrate, and 
insisted on his presence. 

The magistrate, however, was not ecstatic in his delight at 
meeting Dugdale—a fact which Winifred perceived soon enough. 
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He was uneasy in his mind, but relied much upon the glitter of 
the probable coronet, which he.took care to constantly flash in his 
daughter’s eyes. 

‘My love,’ he remarked across the breakfast table on the 
morning of the water party, ‘it is now high time that you 
returned some definite answer to the repeated offers from Lord 
Arthur. Some months have now elapsed since his lordship did 
us the—er—er—the honour of proposing an alliance between the 
—ha—the two houses; and although I very much approve of the 
match, I always find you—er—-er—disinclined to discuss it.’ 

Winifred regarded her tea-spoon attentively and said nothing. 
The magistrate having waited in vain for an answer, led the 
attack in another direction. I once had reason to think that—er 
—young Mr. Dugdale, whom we met the other night, might have 
entertained some—er--er—some groundless hopes with regard 
—-hum—with regard to you.’ 

Winifred coloured, and was angry with herself because she 
could not help the blush. ‘I think you are mistaken, papa; 
Mr. Dugdale never gave me occasion to believe anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘I am delighted to—er—er—to hear you say so. He is—ha 
—a very estimable young fellow, and will doubtless adorn a path 
in life which is, however—er—er—lower than our own.’ Winifred 
flushed again, and looked defiantly across the table; but papa went 
on serenely, the 7Jimes before his face. ‘Now, Lord Arthur is a 
man of—er—er—of high family. He could enter the House of 
Commons if he liked to-morrow; he is heir to—er—er—to a 
marquisate, and without doubt his son will be—hum—will be 
Marquis of St. Mawes. Now, it has been the leading rule of my 
life to advance the condition of—-er-—er—the condition of my 
family. Your grandfather was in trade, remember. I am a 
justice of the peace for the county, and shall become—er— 
deputy-lieutenant next year, I fancy. Had I been blessed by 
Providence and your mother with—hum—with a son, I should 
have brought him up to—er—er—politics and a probable peerage. 
You, my love, are—er—er—a woman, but as my only child you 
must help me in—hum—in the good work I have begun. You— 
ha—you do not dislike Lord Arthur?’ 

*Not at all, papa; I rather like him.’ 

‘ He is—er—er—good-looking, young, and fairly well off.’ 

‘I believe so, papa.’ 

‘He is a gallant soldier ; he has won the—er—er—the—hum— 
the Victoria Cross.’ 

‘Yes, I have read all about his bravery, papa.’ 
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‘ And you know how anxious his family are that he should—er 
—er— that he should marry and settle ?’ 

‘I have heard something of it, papa.’ 

‘Then why hesitate? Why not become Lady Arthur 
Tremaine? For, Freddy, you will then gratify the—ha—the 
fondest wish of my heart.’ 

Winifred arose and kissed him dutifully. ‘Dear papa, give 
me a little time, only a few days, and I will return you an answer ; 
only a few days more.’ 

The luncheon was a success, although one of the guests was 
silent and gloomy. Lord Arthur was in high spirits; many of the 
ladies were young, and all were sympathetic. But the water was the 
chief attraction; and shortly after luncheon Tom Dugdale, 
either through the irony of fate or the wiles of Miss Winifred, 
found himself sculling the young lady and Arthur Tremaine up 
stream to Cliefden. At the keeper’s cottage the pleasure boats 
discharged their passengers, who began meandering through the 
wood, first in clusters and then in couples; presently, with less 
design on Dugdale’s part than on Winifred’s, our lovers were 
alone. 

They walked on, just exchanging a few common-place civilities, 
until they arrived at a gentle slope where the grass, exposed 
to weeks of a scorching sun, was slippery. Winifred, with her 
dainty shoes, could scarcely ascend, so Tom took her hand and 
helped her climb. Arrived at the top he released her. She 
thanked him, and their eyes met. 

‘IT am glad that things are going so well with you again, Mr. 
Dugdale ; and chiefly through your own exertions, too. You must 
have worked terribly hard.’ 

‘How did you hear that I was—that I was busy, Miss loss?’ 
asked Tom, with a tremor in his voice. 

‘Theard it last night from Lord Arthur.’ 

‘ Of course ; yes, I , “ 

‘After you left our box so suddenly. And do you know I was 
the more pleased to hear of your success because I had quite 
made up my mind that you would achieve one.’ 

‘Yes?’ asked Tom, slowly looking down on the winding river, 
above to the clear blue sky; looking anywhere but at her, Winifred 
thought. ‘ How could you be sure that an idle fellow such as I 
was would care to work ten hours a day ?’ 

‘ Because,’ answered Winifred, looking straight at his averted 
face, ‘ because when you were leaving England you assured me 
that you were in earnest at last, that labour was to you a sacred 
duty; and I, well—I believed you.’ 
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‘You might say, Miss Ross, that your own good counsel had 
been working a change in me for months before the crisis came. 
I was not unconscious of your influence even in those days, an in- 
fluence which has always led me to the good.’ 

Then Tom was silent for some seconds, and her woman’s instinct 
told her that now or never he must speak his heart. 

But that short interval was sufficient for him to steel his love and 
control his tongue. No syllables of love were poured into her 
willing ears. Turning to her slowly, he simply said, ‘I thank 
you again, Miss Ross, for the good opinion you have held of me, 
even when I had scarcely any of myself. I shall not have another 
opportunity of saying what I ' 

‘Why, you are not going away again ?’ 

‘Yes; I shall return to India directly, probably next week.’ 

She said nothing, but they descended the slippery slope with 
one accord. 

‘I am glad that you know Arthur Tremaine, said Tom pre- 
sently ; he had so steeled his heart, had put hope so far behind 
him, that he could almost counsel her to marry his friend now. 
‘He has a grand and noble nature, is true and simple-hearted. 
He saved my life out there at the risk of his own.’ 

‘Did he ?’ she asked quickly. ‘I never heard of that.’ 

‘I dare say not. He is not a man to dwell upon the story of 
his own heroism. English soldiers rarely do, he least of all. 
Ah! here they all are.’ 

A few yards distant, the rest of the party were drinking tea on 
the grass by the river. Arrived at the rustic tables, Tom and 
Winifred separated, separated without uttering another word; and 
this was the result of the meeting to which both had looked forward 
so fondly, so anxiously. 

That same evening, after the guests had returned to town, Mr. 
Ross was—er—er—surprised, he might say—ha—alarmed, at the 
way in which his daughter had—hum—trifled with Lord Arthur 
Tremaine. In his youth, no young woman of—er—er— of discretion 
would have compromised herself with a comparative stranger as 
she had—hum—as she had done that day. 

‘You have no cause to be alarmed, dear papa,’ said Winifred 
tenderly. ‘ Listen, dear, and she stroked his hair and kissed his 
forehead, the tears starting to her eyes; ‘if it will add to your 
happiness, I will marry Lord Arthur Tremaine as soon as—as soon 
as you think fit.’ 
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VI. 


A werk afterwards Winifred promised to be Lord Arthur 
Tremaine’s wife. ‘Tom heard the news from him late one night at 
the Acropolis Club. ‘God bless you, Arthur!’ he said simply. 
‘She is a woman beyond price ; you will be happy.’ 

But a severer trial was in store for him. Having determined 
to return forthwith to India, he lost no time over preliminaries. 
He called at the Grosvenor, where Arthur was staying, and bade 
him good-bye. 

Tremaine burst out laughing. ‘What!’ he cried, ‘you are 
going back to India, and before the wedding ? You absurd old boy! 
Don’t you know that you are to officiate as head bride’s-maid or 
groom’s-man, or whatever the office is?’ 

Tom had forgotten an old promise. He had hoped to have 
escaped from England several months before the marriage, not to 
return until time had blunted his grief and inured him to his 
loss. But Tremaine was resolute, Tom must keep his promise ; so, 
afraid of betraying his secret by running away, Tom stayed. 

Every detail was arranged, the day drew near, and to help 
Winifred with her trousseau, and generally to superintend 
everything, Aunt Cynthia took up her abode with her brother, and 
worried the bride out of her life with sympathy and suggestions. 
She was a good old soul, though she did write erotic novels. She 
had a great heart, and was cordially attached to her niece. More- 
over, she believed she had a mission other than the production of a 
story in three volumes once every six months. She was a seeker 
after motives; she liked to discover in people she liked or hated 
those hidden springs which prompt us to action. In other words, 
she was inquisitive, neither more nor less, and in Winifred’s case 
she was industriously inquisitive. 

That all was not well with her niece she saw at aglance: that 
things were going wrong with Dugdale she gathered from the fact 
that, old friend as he was, he had not visited the house since the party 
at Cliefden. There was evidently a something kept furtively 
in the background—a problem was to be solved, and she would 
solve it. 

So one afternoon she went to Winifred’s boudoir, sat her down, 
and, pretending to stitch sedulously at embroidery, engaged her 
niece in conversation. 

Naturally the theme was silks and lace, and the judicious 
blending of colours. Suddenly Aunt Cynthia remarked : 
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* And how is my old friend, Mr. Dugdale?’ Winifred, taken 
off her guard, coloured violently. 

‘ He is very well, I believe. He is going back to India.’ 

‘ In—deed!’ returned the lady novelist, beginning to think 
that she had mistaken her vocation, and should have entered the 
female detective service. *‘ In—deed!’ She loves him, the old lady 
thought. ‘ Odd, is it not, that your two admirers should be such 
devoted friends ?’ 

‘ They were schoolfellows,’ returned Winifred shortly. ‘ There 
is nothing strange in their friendship, for Lord Arthur saved 
Mr. Dugdale’s life out in India.’ 

*O—O—O—h! Indeed!’ and the novelist saw a gleam of 
light at last. Whereupon she began to think, and revolved 
certain eventualities in her mind, and twisted and turned them 
as of course only ladies and novelists can. The case before her 
was this: Tom and Lord Arthur were both in love with Winifred. 
She was about to marry one of them; but the question was, which 
of the two did she love ? 

‘Excuse me, Freddy,’ she said aloud, ‘the question as to 
whether écru mingles harmoniously with Japanese point needs 
consideration. I shall see you at dinner; thanks, no more tea. 
Ta—ta,’ and the good old soul rushed up-stairs, threw off all her 
hair, and, au naturel, laid herself down upon her sofa and 
planned. 

At seven o’clock she descended to the drawing-room, very well 
pleased with the result of her deliberations. Lord Arthur was 
there, and, strange to say, Dugdale also. He had been absent for 
three weeks in Ireland, but had now returned to attend the 
marriage and prepare for his second journey to India. Since the 
day on which he had spoken to her at Cliefden, he had not seen 
Winifred. He looked at her now, and saw that she was calm, 
cold, and beautiful; more like a delicately carved statue than the 
impulsive, winsome girl he had cherished in his heart so long. 
He found her polite but reserved. She spoke little during dinner, 
and he said less. 

When the ladies retired, the men strolled out on the lawn and 
lighted cigars. Winifred went to the piano; the magistrate, after 
quaffing his modicum of port, was slumbering peacefully in his 
capacious arm-chair; Tom Dugdale lay upon the grass silently 
smoking. The lady novelist glanced around. Her opportunity 
had arrived. 

‘Lord Arthur,’ she said, ‘ you are a man of the world, and have 
some experience of human nature: I want your advice; will you 
give it me?’ 
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‘ Certainly, I shall be delighted. There is nothing of which I 
am so liberal.’ And Arthur strolled into the paddock by her 
side. 

‘I have been planning out a new novel, but I am uncertain 
how to end it ; whether the lovers shall be married or separated.’ 

‘Oh! married, by all means.’ 

‘You think so? Iam glad. But listen to the story.’ 


VIL. 


‘My complication is easily stated’ began the lady. ‘I 
have two heroes to my story: they are both well off, engaging, and 
young. Suppose I call them Peter and Paul. The heroine, whom 
I will christen Sophia, loves Peter, and Peter returns her affection.’ 

‘And Paul?’ inquired Lord Arthur. 

‘Paul is Peter’s warmest friend. Now Peter, through force of 
circumstances, is obliged to separate himself from Sophia without 
declaring his passion, but he intends to ask her to be his wife 
anon. Before he meets her again, however, Paul renders him a 
signal service—saves his life, for instance, and he vows to himself 
that one day he will repay the obligation. The occasion presents 
itself in this way. Paul meets Sophia, falls in love with her, and, 
ignorant of any attachment existing between Peter and herself, 
asks the girl to marry him.’ 

Arthur Tremaine, who had hitherto been lounging against a 
tree trunk, dropped the cigar from his mouth and stood bolt up- 
right. Aunt Cynthia, who had been groping her way in the 
dark, saw that she was on the right tack, and continued in her most 
impressive tone. 

‘But Sophia is true, and without giving a reason refuses him. 
Time slips by; Paul is still devoted, and her friends advocate the 
marriage. Then Peter comes back from abroad. 

‘ Please go on, Miss Ross ; I am listening to every syllable.’ 

‘ He comes back eager to make Sophia his wife, but learns from 
the friend whom he loves with a Quixotic devotion that she already 
has a suitor in Paul himself. Then the sacrifice. Peter avoids Sophia. 
She is naturally piqued, nay, believes him fickle, and, urged by her 
friends, accepts Paul as her husband.’ 

‘And now,’ continued Aunt Cynthia, lowering her voice from 
the impressive to the persuasive, ‘the point on which I want 
your advice is, whether I should allow Sophia to marry Paul, who, 
by the way, is a noble-hearted fellow, or whether I should contrive 
some means of letting him know the sacrifice which Peter iu 
making for his sake.’ 
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‘In that case you think that Paul would forego his own happi- 


ness and yield Sophia?’ he asked huskily, as if all moisture had 
left his tongue. 

‘Yes, Arthur Tremaine,’ cried the lady, rising from her seat 
and stretching forth her hand. ‘I know he would, for he is a 
soldier and a gentleman; sans peur, I know; sans reproche, I 
trust.’ 

Having fired her last broadside, which raked her opponent 
from stern to stem, the old lady picked up her camp-stool and 
toddled towards the house. Arthur remained leaning against the 
copper beech ; he smoked another cigar down to the point, then 
slowly meandered back to the lawn. Arrived at the hall door he 
was presented with a telegram by the butler. The message had 
just been brought from Taplow. 

‘A shilling to pay for special messenger, my lord,’ said the 
urbane menial. 

Arthur tore open tbe envelope, and rapidly scanned the 
contents. 

‘Great Jupiter!’ hecried. ‘Howdelighted Iam! A shilling 
to pay? ‘There’s a sovereign for you.’ 

‘I will bring your lordship the change in a moment,’ returned 
the butler. 

‘ Change be damned!’ cried Arthur, almost jumping for joy. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Smith; I meant that you should keep it.’ 

‘I thank your lordship kindly, but I hope it won't,’ replied the 
batler. 

‘Of course not, Smith,’ returned Tremaine. ‘I ought not to 
have used so unparliamentary a phrase. That sovereign is like 
Portia’s notion of mercy; it doesn’t damn, it blesses him that 
gives and him that takes.’ 

‘ Exactly so, my lord,’ assented Smith, pocketing the pound. 

Arthur entered the drawing-room. Winifred was idly running 
her fingers over the keys ; papa was still asleep ; Tom Dugdale was 
reading the evening paper outside. 

‘Come in, Tom,’ said Tremaine persuasively. ‘Come in, and 
Miss Ross will probably give us a song.’ 

‘Oh, please not to-night!’ cried Winifred beseechingly. 

‘I hope you will,’ said Arthur quietly. ‘I know Tom admires 
your voice, and he won’t have another opportunity, perhaps, of 
listening to it for Heaven knows how long.’ 

‘Sing “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” Miss Ross,’ added Tom, lean- 
ing over the farther end of the piano. ‘I baven’t heard it for 
years. It used to be my special favourite.’ 

She sang, and sang huskily. But the expression and the feel- 
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ing were there, and Tom felt that his eyes were glistening-as the 
familiar words sounded through the still air— 


It may be for years, and it may be for ever ; 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 


She uttered the verses, stopped, suddenly rose, and walked 
towards the window. Tremaine watched her, and turned to Tom. 
He was anxiously examining a water-colour drawing at the other 
end of the room. 

‘Winifred, Tom, pay heed to what I wish to say; I won’t 
detain you long,’ said Tremaine, after a short pause. 

She resumed her seat at the piano. Tom also sauntered to 
the instrument and resumed his former position. 

‘TI have been listening to-night to a story told me by our dear 
friend Aunt Cynthia; astory of real life, which deals with as noble 
a specimen of human devotion as I can conceive. There are not 
many heroes out of fiction, Winifred, but I know one who I am 
proud to say is my friend and yours. There! I can’t say what I 
mean intelligibly, but—-Tom Dugdale, you are the man!’ 

Winifred paled, and dared not raise her eyes. Tom was spell- 
bound. 

‘I have been too great an egotist to see what is now to me as 
clear as Heaven’s truth,’ continued Tremaine. ‘I pride myself on my 
knowledge of life, and I have nearly been wrecking the lives of the 
two people on earth whom I most respect. Winifred, Tom, my 
dear sister and brother, I ask your forgiveness from the bottom of 
my heart.’ 

Neither of the two spoke ; Tom could hardly breathe for pent- 
up excitement. 

‘ During the last hour, continued Arthur Tremaine, rapidly 
pacing the room, ‘light has burst upon me. Matters which 
appeared trifles months ago are to me now indisputable evidence 
of what I see is the truth. I have been vain, selfish, blindly 
egotistical ; but it is not, thank God! too late for me to make 
amends. Tom Dugdale, my oldest companion and friend, you were 
sacrificing all your earthly happiness for me; I cannot accept such 
service. Miss Ross, as a man of honour, I can do no less than ask 
you to release me from my promise.’ 

Her reply was never uttered ; she sank back insensible. Tom 
Dugdale flew to her side, and at the same moment Arthur Tre- 
maine fled from the room. 

When the justice of the peace arose from his nap, and was ac- 
quainted with certain events which had taken place during his 
dignified slumber, he was more disturbed in his magisterial mind 
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than his sister had ever remembered. But Winifred bore his 
paroxysm of indignation with patient fortitude. Now that she knew 
that the man of her heart had always loved her, that he had 
travelled thousands of miles to tell her so, she was proud, and con- 
tent to shelter behind the Agis of his protecting presence even 
from the onslaught of paternal disappointment. 

‘I must say, and I will say it emphatically, that so—er—er—so 
outrageous, so—er—er—so indecent an exhibition of—ha—fickle- 
ness it has not been my—hum-—my painful privilege to witness. 
What shall I say to the Marquis, who was about to make such— 
er—er—such liberal settlements? I—TI shall positively—hum— 
positively blush to face his—ha—his lordship’s solicitors.’ 

‘Say nothing, Mr. Ross, and save your blushes,’ said Lord Arthur 
quietly. ‘Listen to this telegram which I have just received. 
“ Marquis of St. Mawes, Corfu, to Lord A. Tremaine. The 
Marchioness gave birth to a sn two days ago. Mother and child 
doing well.” 




























































































‘DOWN ON THEIR RANKS THE BOULDERS CRASH.’ 











Ked ionald. 


I 


Lorp WILtrAM rode from Edendale, 
With spur and spear and coat of mail; 
Quoth he, ‘ Red Ronald, in his hold, 

Has stored his keep with English gold. 
We'll rase his tower, we'll sack the town, 
And fire his forests dry and brown. 
Knights, flash your lances to the air: 
Red Ronald dreams not what we dare!’ 


II 


Sir Ronald rose at break of day, 

With horn and hound and gay array, 

To hunt the deer and chase the roe 

Through the wild passes of Glenloe. 

His henchmen sheathed the broad claymore, 
And hunting staves and javelins bore, 

And ere had closed that autumn day, 

Full many a stag they bronght to bay ; 
Then camping on the moor at night, 
Toil-tired they sank in slumber light. 


Ill 


Day dawned.—Sir Ronald, in surprise, 
With his red right hand shades his eyes, 
For, where the misty sunlight broke, 
Were gleams of fire and clouds of smoke. 
‘ Awake!’ he cried ; ‘ the lowland hounds, 
With stolen march, have broken bounds. 
You, Angus, swim the rippled mere, 
And bid our chiefs to spur and spear. 
You, Roderick, from yon granite peak, 
Let tongue of fire from beacon speak. 
And, Malcolm, fleeter than the roe, 
Rouse every vassal of Glenloe ; 

While we, high o’er the pass below, 

Will hurl down death upon the foe.’ 


IV 
Then came the tramp adown the glen, 
Then flashed the gleam of arméd men ; 
And as along the pass they dash, 
Down on their ranks the boulders crash, 
The vassals, roused by Roderick’s fire, 
Armed, tracked them through the marsh’s mire ; 
They could not run, they could not ride, 
Hemmed in were they on every side ; 
And of their raid to tell the tale 
But one returned to Edendale. 








Che Scarlet Cloak. 


‘Call no man happy before his death.’ 


Part I. 


. 
‘Is my cloak becoming, Kitty ?’ 

‘Nay, Margaret, you have had compliments enough in all 
conscience ;—why should I add mine ?’ 

‘Because I like you to admire me also ;—I like praise from 
everybody.’ So spoke brilliant Margaret Maxwell, drawing her 
gay cloak closer round her fine bust, and glancing from her pale 
and envious sister into the mirror at her own sparkling brunette 
beauty. 

She was beautiful, fortunate, beloved ;—idolised by her father, 
her two stalwart brothers, and the young lover whom she had at 
last selected from out a goodly group of suitors. 

It was known that Mr. Maxwell intended to give his favourite 
child a worthy portion, and this knowledge, added to the charms 
of her great beauty and brilliant liveliness, had attracted many 
desirable admirers, of whom Captain Seaward was by no means 
the richest. 

Kitty, the elder sister, was very plain in face and somewhat 
deformed in figure, and so sensitively alive to her personal defects 
that she never made the slightest effort to please. Her father and 
brothers took no notice of her as she crept about the rambling old 
house like a shadow, never smiling and rarely speaking: little 
Marianne, her eldest brother’s motherless child, never came to her 
in hopes of finding a playfellow, or to beg for a story; and even her 
reputation of fortune had never brought a single lover to her feet. 
Last of all, the servants and the poor tenants whom she sometimes 
visited and worked for, valued a bright smile from Margaret more 
than all her solid kind deeds. 

So she sat alone in the chimney corner, nursing bitter thoughts 
while she watched her fortunate sister tie on her Spanish hat with 
its long drooping feather, smiling at her own beautiful image as 
she did so. 

‘ You know, Kitty, I happened to praise the fine cloth of Dick’s 
uniform, and to say that the colour would suit my complexion, 
whereupon he sent to London for this cloak for me. Was it not 
good of him ?’ 

‘ Everybody is good to you, Margaret ; you are too happy—too 
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fortunate. Why should you have all—father, brothers, lovers, 
friends, and J nothing ?’ 

‘You don’t envy me, Kitty? Surely you don’t envy me my 
happiness ?’ cried the beauty, with a slight shudder and a momen- 
tary quiver of her full red lip. 

‘I do not wish you ill,’ replied Kitty, struggling to speak 
cordially, ‘but I think you very happy, and would gladly change 
places with you ; for my lot is hard—hard !’ 

‘Margaret!’ called Captain Seaward’s deep voice from a 
bottom of the stairs. 

‘ My Maggie!’ chimed in the loud, hearty tones of her father ; 
and she sprang to obey the summons, forgetting the vague feeling 
of pity, mingled with superstitious fear, which Kitty’s envy had 
aroused in her. 

Her lover received her in the hall, and gathered her, scarlet 
cloak and all, into his arms, clasping her to him until her floating 
raven curls lay piled upon his breast. 

‘My regal Margaret!’ said he, ‘ you shall be painted in that 
cloak and no other. The artist will be here at twelve, and just so 
shall my bonnie bride be handed down to her descendants.’ 

He spoke in a tone half laughing, half tender ; but Margaret was 
in no mood for looking forward. 

‘ Don’t talk about descendants,’ cried she gaily. ‘ I don’t care for 
future generations: our present is too delicious for such thoughts ; 
let us live as much as we can in the present hour, forgetting 
that we must one day yield our place to others.’ 

‘Eh, gipsy, what’s that you say?’ said her father, coming 
towards them from the dining-room. ‘ Take my advice, and don’t 
waste ali your kisses upon that young scamp—kcep some for poor 
old dad.’ 

With a gay laugh she disengaged herself from her lover’s clasp, 
and springing to Mr. Maxwell, threw her arms round his neck, 
and smothered him with kisses. 

‘Old dad’ was a tall, noble-looking man, from whom Margaret 
had evidently inherited her height, her dark locks, and fine pro- 
portions. 

‘I am half minded not to give you my gipsy after all, Seaward. 
Who will light my pipe, air my slippers and night cap, trudge 
beside me over the farm, or meet me when I come home from 
hunting? It’s a bad business, Maggie! You like me better than 
that young fellow.—Come, confess !’ 

‘I like you equally, papa,’ said she coaxingly, taking an arm 
of each, and walking down the avenue between the two gentlemen. 

" E 
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‘ A hand for me, Margaret !’ pleaded Marianne, running to meet 
her merry aunt. 

‘Dear, dear, but she’s the bonnie crathure!’ ejaculated the old 
nurse, who had approached the window of the room where Kitty 
sat, pale in face and dress, and faint in spirit. 

‘She never sat up with you when you were ill, nurse,’ said the 
latter jealously. 

‘Na, na, Miss Kitty, sure you’re my ain jewel: Miss Margaret’s 
gude an’ very gude, but she’s no jist sae kind an’ feeling as yoursel,’ 
replied the old woman with reviving tact; but though she praised 
Margaret no longer, her eyes continued to follow her as long as she 
was in sight. 

The artist made a pretty picture of Margaret in her scarlet 
cloak and Spanish hat, and had succeeded in catching the gay 
expression of the dark eyes that would not look into the future. 

One fine winter’s morning Mr. Maxwell entered the painting 
room in hunting dress, to beg that his Maggie would be sure to 
meet him on his return, as he feared it might be the last time. 
‘Are you coming, Seaward, you robber? King William is eating 
his head off in the stable.’ 

‘No, sir, thank you: I must watch the progress of this pic- 
* ture.’ 

‘Foolish fellow to give up hunting !—you who will soon have 
both picture and original, when I shall have lost my Maggie.’ 

‘IT am going to leave you the portrait, papa,’ said his daughter 
fondly ; ‘and there is Kitty who will run to meet you, and be happy 
to walk with you when I am gone.’ . 

‘Kitty's too delicate to trudge over ploughed fields ; besides, 
she’d think it dull work,’ replied Mr. Maxwell coldly, without a 
glance at his elder daughter, who was spinning near the hearth. 

‘Too happy, too fortunate Margaret!’ whispered she bitterly 
when her father had left the room; ‘if a wish could change our 
identity, you should be the slighted Kitty, and I'd be the selfish 
beauty—I’d have all you possess, down to your scarlet cloak.’ 

‘ Margaret’s not selfish,’ said Marianne, who, playing near, had 
caught her aunt’s muttered speech. 

‘That’s to teach you to mind your own business!’ cried Kitty, 
dealing the child a sharp box on the ear, which set her crying. 

‘Come here, darling, and watch the picture,’ called Margaret ; 
and Marianne, leaning against the artist’s chair, forgot her little 
sorrow, unwittingly adding fuel to the stormy passion which she 
could not understand. 

So there was silence in the room, unbroken except by the 
hum of the wheel, and by an occasional tender whisper exchanged 
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between Captain Seaward and Margaret, and the latter felt secure 
in her untroubled happiness, which she fully expected to last well 
into the coming years—those shadowy, future years that she had 
refused to contemplate. 

The Castle stood on the summit of a steep hill, commanding 
a fine view of a wide extent of varied country. The river, leaden- 
hued, but flecked with small, foam-crested waves, bore several 
lighters or coal barges, with heavy, dark sails, upon its sullen breast ; 
beyond rose hills half cultivated, but with heathery crowns, and 
nearer the Castle lay a fertile country, beautiful in summer, but 
now partaking of cold browns, dull greens, and stormy greys, the 
prevailing winter tints. 

These cold colours were wonderfully enlivened by the scarlet 
cloak, which flitted hither and thither, as its owner chased Mari- 
anne over the hills surrounding the house, while on the look-out 
for Mr. Maxwell’s return from hunting. 

At length the handsome, spirited hunter turned in at the gate, 
bearing his yet more handsome rider. To meet them, according 
to promise, darted Margaret, her black ringlets floating, and scarlet 
cloak fluttering its ample folds in the wind, which had freshened 
during the last hour. 

‘ Any sport, papa?’ called she. 

Her father’s cheery voice was raised in answer, as he suddenly 
reined in his horse upon a rocky platform, where his men had been 
blasting preparatory to making a shrubbery on the bleak hill-side. 
But his answer never reached his daughter’s ears. She had been 
on the very top of the hill when he appeared at the gate, and had 
set out at full speed, expecting to reach the foot of the hill before 
he arrived there. She tried to stop when she saw him draw up, 
but could not slacken her swift pace in time, and dashed on, the 
breeze catching her cloak and causing it to flap in a manner that 
startled Mr. Maxwell’s horse. 

The animal gave a bound in the air, reared, and fell back upon 
his rider. 

There was a thundering crash, a scream from Margaret, who 
stood motionless with terror, and a rush of workmen from different 
parts of the field. It seemed an hour to the terrified girl, but was 
in reality only a few seconds, before the horse, who was but slightly 
injured, struggled to his legs again, leaving his master a helpless 
mass upon the rock. 

‘It was the cloak did it, said the men to one another as they 
ran past Margaret. 

* Hush ! for God’s sake, hush!’ cried Captain Seaward in agitated 
tones, fearful that the unhappy daughter might overhear them. 


rE 2 
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He had remained behind with little Marianne, when Margaret ran 
to meet her father ; and the accident had occurred so suddenly, that 
he did not at first perceive its full extent. When, however, the 
men raised their prostrate master, and turned his face to the light 
of day, the awful truth was made known. Never would Mr. Max- 
well’s voice complete the interrupted sentence—never again would 
it be heard in this world: he was gone beyond human aid—his neck 
was broken. 

Deep were the exclamations of horror and grief on every side 
—loud the conflicting orders that were poured forth; but Captain 
Seaward silenced them all by sending one man off on Mr. Max- 
well’s horse for the doctor, and directing the others to fetch a door 
and carry the dead man upon it to the house. 

The first of these orders was intended to impose upon Margaret : 
he wished to break the dreadful truth to her by degrees. 

‘Papa is stunned: how quiet he lies!’ she faltered. ‘ Will the 
doctor soon come, Dick ?’ 

‘I hope so, love;’ but as he answered, he threw a handkerchief 
over the face whose grey colour too surely spoke of death. 

The door was brought, and then they raised the motionless form 
_ but lately so erect and strong, and placed it gently upon this im- 
promptu litter. 

‘We suld ha’ brung a sheet to cover him,’ said one. 

‘Miss Margaret’s cloak wad do finely,’ suggested another. 

At this second mention of her cloak she shivered violently, but, 
unfastening it mechanically, herself laid it over her father’s limbs. 
‘ How long his faint is lasting!’ said she presently, as the minutes 
rolled on and there was no sign of motion from the figure under 
the cloak. 

Captain Seaward supported her tottering steps, his strong arm 
thrown around her waist, but he did not attempt to divert either 
her eyes or her thoughts from the central figure of the procession 
immediately in front. 

Gradually, very gradually, while she gazed on its rigid outlines, 
the fact of her father’s death dawned upon her. Stopping short on 
the threshold of the Castle, she flung up her arms, uttering a great 
and exceeding bitter cry—bitter as that of Esau for the loss of his 
blessing—‘ The cloak! the cloak!’ she cried ; ‘I did it! Idid it! 
I have killed him.’ 


Six weeks went by slowly to the family at Castle Maxwell, made 
up of leaden-footed days and hours. Mr. Maxwell was now rarely 
mentioned by his tenants and neighbours. There was an upright 
figure and a hearty voice the less—that was all. Even the tumult 
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of tongues caused by poor Margaret’s share in the accident was 
waxing low, so little impression is made by the loss of the hard- 
somest, the bravest, the most charitable, except upon the hearts of 
afew. Those six weeks had changed Margaret froma lighthearted 
beauty into a pale, sad girl, who had no charms left but her 
mournful dark eyes and her fine hair. She had been very ill, and 
we see her again on the first day of her restoration to the family 
circle. Her step was slow and feeble, but Dick’s faithful arm was 
there to uphold her : he loved her, in her remorse and faded beauty, 
as dearly as he had loved her in her wild spirits and brilliant 
bloom. 

‘You are cold, Miss Margaret,’ said the nurse, following her 
full of kind anxiety, and officiously throwing the scarlet cloak 
over her shoulders. 

Margaret started violently, and tearing it off, flung it from her 
with all her little strength. 

‘Oh that I could throw down my life as easily as I throw 
down this cloak!’ cried she, breaking into a storm of passionate 
tears. 


Part II. 


SEVENTY years rolled over Castle Maxwell, the river, and the 
hills. Trees grew and farms sprang up where only barrenness had 
been. New generations had lived in the villages, and one after 
another the children of toil had dropped the spades out of their 
hard hands, and followed Mr. Maxwell to a quiet nook in that 
abode where all things are forgotten. Of the people mentioned in 
our little tale, Marianne was the only one left alive. But the years 
had turned her into a fragile lady with snowy curls that peeped 
under the borders of a cap which her granddaughters called old- 
fashioned. 

Neither Margaret nor her younger brother had had any 
children ; so it came to pass that little Marianne, the only child of 
the eldest son, became sole heiress of Castle Maxwell and its wide 
lands. 

Her husband took her name, which she transmitted to a large 
family, many of whom were married and settled in distant parts of 
the world. She had daughters in India, and sons in America and 
Australia, who sent home their children to brighten the old place, 
and give interest to their mother’s life. 

A group of these merry young people were assembled in the 
dining-room one morning: they liked to breakfast there because 
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Mrs. Maxwell could tell them some history relating to each of the 
portraits that covered the walls so thickly as to hide the paper. 

There was a young Margaret at the table, with her intended 
husband ; and there was a Kitty also, who had romantic hopes of 
her own which she believed to be well-founded—a Kitty very 
different from the old Kitty whose story Mrs. Maxwell had been 

telling. 

‘Was your aunt Margaret really so beautiful, grandmamma ? 
She looks very sad, and that black dress adds to the sombre effect 
of the picture. It is true she has magnificent eyes and hair, but 
I like as well to look at my namesake yonder, notwithstanding her 
discontented expression.’ 

‘Poor Aunt Kitty! I begged your father not to call you after 
her, lest the name should be ill-omened. As a child I hated her: 
she was always envying Margaret her good looks and popularity, 
and wishing to change places with her. I remember how piteously 
poor Margaret turned to her as we stood at the window watching 
my grandfather’s funeral sweep down the long avenue in black 
procession, and said, “ Ah, Kitty, you envy me bitterly. Which of 
us is now the most unfortunate? Fall upon your knees and thank 
God that you are not in my place to-day !” 

‘ The words, and the heartbroken way Margaret said them, made 
a lively impression on me, child though I was.’ 

‘Do you remember seeing grandfather thrown from his horse ?’ 

‘Certainly Ido! Much better than I remember things that 
happened last year. I was ten years old at the time. I have a 
distinct recollection of his face when they laid him on the door, 
and also of being taken into the room where he lay in his shroud. 
For years afterwards I used to make a rush past that room, having 
an unreasonable vague fear that he might be lurking somewhere, 
and would spring out upon and catch me; yet I had been a great 
pet with him, and extremely fond of him. I think it a mistake to 
terrify children with the sight of death.’ 

‘Did Kitty grow kinder to Margaret after her father’s death ?’ 

‘ There was not much time for that, since Margaret soon married 
and went to England; but Kitty’s temper improved as years went 
on; she certainly tried to do her duty by me, and was attached to 
me in-her own way, but she never was a genial companion. She 
died two years before my marriage.’ 

‘And Margaret ? Did she really never smile again—like what’s 
his name ?—that king of England whose son was drowned ?’ en- 
quired one of Mrs. Maxwell’s grandsons. 

‘I don’t exactly say that, Tom; but from a very lively person 
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she changed at once into a grave and silent one. She was hand- 
some and dignified to the last day of her life.’ 

‘And about the pretty picture with the merry eyes and the 
scarlet cloak?’ questioned the bride elect. 

‘Oh, that must be hidden in some far corner of the garret. 
Margaret tried to burn it, but my uncle Dick would not suffer her 
todo so. He carried both cloak and portrait out of harm’s way, 
for the sight of either set her frantic. He rolled the picture inside 
the cloak, and placed it in the garret, probably intending to return 
for it some day when his wife’s remorseful grief should have dead- 
ened a little; but I suppose that day never came, for the picture 
has lain in the garret ever since, to the best of my belief. That 
picture yonder was painted to replace it, but Uncle Dick would 
have none of it, so it was left a legacy to the Castle, and hung up 

side by side with Kitty’s.’ 

‘ And the loved and the hated, the happy and the miserable, 
lived out their little day; the discontent of one and the remorse 
of the other came, like all sorrows, to an end, and a portrait is all 
that is left of either,’ soliloquised Kitty the younger, who was 
somewhat of a moralist in a small way. 

‘ Nay, Kitty, they have left us a story; many thanks to grand- 
mamma for telling it,’ replied Maggie. ‘ Come, Jack, let us explore 
the garret, and drag cloak and picture to the light.’ 

The bridegroom to be, ready for any work to be shared with 
her, started up with alacrity ; but Mrs. Maxwell called after them 
to beg that Maggie would change her dainty purple cashmere, 
before venturing into that domain of dust and spiders. ‘It is true 
that I have sometimes sent my housemaid to sweep out the place, 
but I should not wonder if her brush had never reached the very 
corner where that picture has lain so long.’ 

After a protracted and, as it seemed from the laughter that 
reached Mrs. Maxwell’s ears, a very merry search, the two 
young people reappeared with cloak and picture—the former dingy 
with the dust of seventy years, the latter mellower and lovelier than 
when painted. 

‘ What a beauty she is!’ cried Jack enthusiastically ; ‘please let 
me have her, Mrs. Maxwell ; she is so like our Maggie, —wherein he 
paid the Margaret of the present day a most extravagant compli- 
ment. 

Kitty meanwhile had been shaking and examining the cloak : 
she returned to the dining-room, holding it up triumphantly. ‘Give 
this to me, grandmamma,’ she said. 

‘ No, indeed, Kitty, I do not like to see it in your hands. Put 
it back in the garret,’ 
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‘There spoke grandmamma’s superstition,’ laughed Tom. 

‘ Well, Tom,’ said the old lady, attempting to excuse herself, 
‘you must admit that this old cloak once brought misfortune into 
our family. I own that I should not like to see Kitty wear it.’ 

‘ Never fear, madam,’ replied her grandson; ‘none of us are inter- 
esting enough to have a history; besides, we live in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century.’ 

‘Don’t fear that I shall wear it, said Kitty, who had been 
spreading out the ancient garment, and holding it up to the light; 
‘it is faded and moth-eaten. I promise not to wear it. Give it 
to me, however, and I shall so use it as to avert the evil omen.’ 

Mrs. Maxwell consenting, her granddaughter, whose imagina- 
tion revelled in histories of the past, went off triumphantly with 
her dusty treasure. 

‘ Well, Kitty, what has become of the scarlet cloak ?’ enquired 
Tom, when the party reassembled. 

‘ You all know Jim Hunter, the poor old cripple who supports 
himself by breaking stones at the roadside?’ began his sister. 
‘Well, he came to me this morning with a very modest request : 
he begged for a few piecés of old carpet to spread over his bed, as 
_ he has no blanket, and feels very cold at night. I bethought me 
of aunt Margaret’s scarlet cloak, which is still thick and warm, 
although its early glory has departed. Its old age, you observe, 
will be spent in giving comfort ; and on each of these cold winter 
nights it will atone a little for the ill it wrought in its youth. 
Come, grandmamma, Tom, and the company in general, have I not 
averted the evil omen ?’ 





A Gold Stroke. 


CuaptTer I, 


SIR MILES STRONGITHARM. 


LitTLE PLIMPTON was in a state of commotion -—the gossips all agog. 
Not a remarkable fact, considering the very small provocation 
needed to excite the tongues and curiosity of Little Plimpton. Sir 
Miles Strongitharm was coming home, and, what was more, he in- 
tended disputing his father’s will ; indeed it was whispered that hos- 
tilities had already commenced. This was what had set all the 
good folks by the ears. 

Little Plimpton had no reasonable excuse for its astonishment ; 
for had it not been declaring most emphatically during the last ten 
years that it wouldn’t feel surprised at anything that happened in 
connection with that family ? They had been so thoroughly taken 
aback, distracted, suffered so many ‘turns,’ as they themselves 
expressed it, on account of the strange and unorthodox proceedings, 
not to say vagaries, of the last baronet Sir Peter, that they too 
hastily concluded it was out of the power of nature to ‘turn’ 
them further in that direction. 

A most respectable family, claiming relationship with the Lord 
knows who and many another mighty swell! Ifthere was not a 
Strongitharm among the tag-rag and bobtail the valiant William, 
yclept ‘Conqueror,’ weeded out of his own province to quarter 
upon the unfortunate Saxon, I can well believe *twas from no 
fault of hisown. Judging by Sir Peter (and I have been told 
he was a fair sample of his race), they possessed qualities re- 
markably similar to those which animated that illustrious band. 
This [ll swear on my own authority, no earthly consideration 
would have kept the worthy baronet out of so promising a little 
row; therefore I conclude it was a case of non est inventus with 
his noble progenitors at that interesting period. Doubtless they 
had a beginning as soon as things got settled, and ‘ ye peoples’ 
had time to consider trivial matters. At all events, you may take 
my word for it they were a family of the genteelest antiquity, and 
if you require further particulars I refer you to Burke. There 
you will see how they came by the devices upon their shield 
down to the time of the De l’Or connection. 

‘ Strongitharm, Sir Peter, Bart, of Wexham, Little Plimpton, 
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b. 15 Aug. 1816; succeeded his father as 5th baronet in Jan. 
1845; m. 2 Nov. 1844, Phoebe Sophia, dau. of C. De Or, Esq., 
of Alsham, and by her (who d. 3 March, 1849) has 

‘Phoebe, b. 17 Aug. 1845; d. unm. 

‘A son, stillborn, 29 Dec. 1848. 

‘Miles, b. 2 March, 1849.’ 

For this I have consulted the above-mentioned fat and comely 
volume, where I also learnt that the family motto was ‘ Cotte 
que coite.’ 

The equanimity of Little Plimpton suffered no material shock 
so far. Sir Peter’s marriage, the birth and untimely death of 
Pheebe and her infant brother, and in course of time the advent of 
Miles—even the demise of the luckless Phoebe Sophia herself, were 
all things possible and, to a certain extent, natural to the philosophy 
of Little Plimpton. For subsequent events experience afforded no 
parallel. 

In the first place, Sir Peter married again—a probability 
often suggested to the mind of Little Plimpton, and discussed 
fully over many a dish of tea. The widower allowed a becoming 
period to elapse ere endeavouring to replace his lost Phoebe ; so 
* that no exception could be taken on that score. "Twas not the 
matter, but the manner, then, which shook the breath out of Little 
Plimpton. Never yet had such irregular proceedings on the part 
of the big-wigs at Wexham so startled the good folks of that 
enlightened borough. A wedding unmarked among the tenants 
and retainers by the usual profusion of roast beef, plum-pudding, 
and brown October! Indeed, it was darkly hinted that neither 
white satin nor orange blossoms graced the ceremony ! 

Sir Peter’s native place knew him not for a little while, and 
when he returned to the world of light and Little Plimpton, he 
brought his wife back with him. A nobody—a widow! Why, they 
wouldn’t have known what her name had been but for her little 
daughter Cynthia Jones. Upon my soul, it was enough to make 
the daughter of the house of De l’Or turn in her coffin! To 
think of a Jones stepping into her shoes! Heavens! Everybody 
knows what an ancient family the De l’Ors are: how there have 
been those of this ilk in France since the Flood, more or less, and 
how they fled to England at the time of the Huguenot persecu- 
tions, bringing with them strange secrets touching the rearing of 
silkworms and mulberry trees; and this is how the Strongitharms 
come by the caterpillar rampant upon their shield. 

Well was Little Plimpton acquainted with Alsham, the seat of 
Phoebe Sophia’s papa. Ah! that wedding was a very different 
affair! Then there was climbing of greased poles for legs of mutton, 
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racing in sacks, foot races, and dancing on the green; with plenty 
of good solid food to eat, and the glorious privilege of getting 
drunk free of expense. 

And Sir Peter deprived the Little Plimptonites of all this 
—coming quietly home married, and letting no one into the secret 
until the play was over. Married to a Jones—a widow with a 
daughter—and not a man of them all could find out for the life of 
him who she was, or where she came from, or anything at all about 
her; save, what was patent to all observers, that she was very 
pretty. Truly Little Plimpton had a right to feel aggrieved and 
to cry, What next? 

Not long had they to wait. 

Time, philosophy, and unlimited speculation indulged aloud 
and gregariously had begun their healing influence when, one 
bright morning, Little Plimpton was startled beyond all endur- 
ance. 

Sir Peter had turned his only son (the present Sir Miles) 
out of doors ! 

Some said he and his stepmamma found a difficulty in stalling 
their steeds together. Others, that he had been grossly extrava- 
gant, and had run into debt with even more than De YOr 
complaisance. 

A few could not get the secret-marriage idea out of their heads, 
their reflective faculties having been so strongly bent in that direc- 
tion of late. 

From whatsoever cause sprang the wrath of Sir Peter, its 
immediate consequence was the loss to Little Plimpton of Miles, 
his son by the amiable Phoebe Sophia; and as the relict of Jores 
never presented him with another to supply his place, it is to be 
hoped he repented him of his headstrong behaviour. Previous to 
this, Sir Peter had begun to develop an insane desire for specu- 
lation. Now he rushed, with characteristic impetuosity, into stocks, 
shares, and mines indiscriminately. Nothing came amiss to the 
adventurous knight. A never-failing friend to limited-liability 
companies and capital-hunting patentees was Sir Peter. 

Little Plimpton began to speak vaguely, and at last lost count, 
of his riches—for every investment he made turned up trumps. 
So much luck had he, that only to see his name upon the list of 
directors was counted sufficient to insure success to the wildest 
undertaking. 

Once more Little Plimpton was destined to receive a staggerer > 
Sir Peter paid the debt of nature. 

Not that this in itself was an extraordinary circumstance. 
Little Plimpton was far too practical to consider death anything 
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but a natural visitant to a man well on in years; nor, to do them 
justice, did they demur in this instance to fate’s decree. Indeed, if 
you could have seen to the bottom of some of the Little Plimpton 
hearts, I imagine you would have found a secret sense of relief; for 
it was a fact beyond dispute that Sir Peter had of late years carried 
eccentricity to a bewildering degree. Once so welcome, he had 
become the terror of board and committee meetings; while his 
uncertain temper, and erratic behaviour, made him dreaded at all 
social gatherings. Therefore it was scarcely his dissolution that 
played havoc with the nerves of Little Plimpton. It was his W111. 

For seven long years and more had Miles been ‘ missing ;’ still, 
he might turn up, and it was hard to be so completely cut out of 
everything ; for a very small proportion of Sir Peter’s enormous 
wealth, be it observed, went with the title. 

It was generally supposed that this precipitate old gentleman 
had indulged in a quarrel all round with his friends and relations, 
This was the conclusion the people of Little Plimpton felt bound 
to come to upon hearing the contents of the will. Not a stiver 
went toa single Strongitharm, though it was well known there 
were those of that distinguished family who would have offered no 
. objection to a handsome legacy. The De l’Ors, too, were left 
entirely out in the cold. Cruel, considering the expectations nour- 
ished in that quarter ! 

To the indignation of most people and the consternation of some, 
Sir Peter, after deducting a few sums to be expended upon 
local charities and legacies to old servants, &c., left every penny 
and every square acre (excepting, of course, those that were entailed) 
he died possessed of to his widow and her daughter—Cynthia 
Jones. 

Little Plimpton’s excitement beggars description, and it was 
upon this trying occasion that the remark before referred to, touch- 
ing the difficulty that family would experience for the future in at- 
tempting to fire their souls with astonishment, found expression. 

How little they guessed what was in store for them! 

Enquiries of the strictest nature were made, in hope of dis- 
covering the lost Sir Miles. For a long time every endeavour was 
in vain. At last, just as my lady and her daughter were preparing 
to clear out of Wexham to make room for a distant cousin of Sir 
Peter’s, to whom the title and the little property accompanying it 
lapsed, first rumour hinted, then certainty noised abroad, that Sir 
Miles had been found through an adyertisement in the agony 
column of ‘the Times’ which had reached him at the other side 
of the world. 

The heir seemed in no hurry to emerge from the shade which 
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had so long enveloped him. In the meantime Lady Strongitharm 
and Miss Jones removed to the house on the hill, Letusbee Hall— 
which, if all had had their rights, should have gone to the De 1’Ors, 
some thought. And now, after a year and a half of intermittent 
expectation, Sir Miles was really coming, and, moreover, intended 
‘having the law’ of those that held his rightful patrimony in pos- 
session ! 

Here was food for agile tongues ! 

And while Little Plimpton was busily discussing the probable 
day and hour of his arrival, lo! he was among them, and they knew 
it not. Indeed, he was seated quietly in the oak parlour in the 
Hall of his ancestors, his feet stretched out before a blazing fire. 

Opposite sat Dr. O’Shane exchanging sentiments in his 
broadest brogue ; and between them was a table well supplied with 
the requisite ingredients for mixing the social glass. Many climates 
and conflicting passions had left their traces upon the bronzed and 
bearded face of Sir Miles Strongitharm. No wonder the Little 
Plimptonites failed to recognise it, even though he made his way 
through the very midst of them. 

‘It’s a rascally shame! it’s a——’ No; I cannot bring myself to . 
indite the forcible expletives with which long knocking about the 
world’s rough places had accustomed Sir Miles to point his sentences : 
let a dash stand for them; and the stronger the werd your imagi- 
nation supplies, the more likely it will be to have been the one 
used. 

‘It’s a shame |’ he said, bringing down his glass with a 
click upon the table. 

‘So ’tis. Bedad, ye’re about right there,’ assented Dr. O’Shane. 

‘And [ll fight ’em while I can raise a penny to pay the piper.’ 

‘Well done you!’ ejaculated the doctor admiringly. 

‘T’ll give them some trouble yet ; or I'll know the reason why,’ 
continued the baronet determinedly. 

‘Tell us, now,’ said Dr. O’Shane insinuatingly, ‘ what got ye 
this long time that ye didn’t come forward before ? Where were ye 
hidin’ yourself ?’ 

Sir Miles raised his eyes from the fire to fix them reflectively 
upon the doctor’s countenance. 

‘What the devil’s that got to do with you?’ he asked quietly. 

‘ Thrue for you!’ murmured the doctor composedly. 

Well he knew what was expected of those who wait upon the 
smiles and favours of the great. Dr. O’Shane was not one readily 
to take offence at the mode of expression a baronet chose to indulge * 
in—at the expense, too, of comfortable quarters, unlimited grog, and 
the company of said titled gentleman, 
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‘Look you here,’ said Sir Miles, after a pause ; ‘if it could be 
managed, I’d a deuced sight rather not be driven into trying tu 
prove the old gentleman’s insanity. You're ready to swear, I sup- 
pose, that you know nothing of a later will ?’ 

‘ Faith, then, I don’t know that I am !’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘Ah! then; what'll ye give me to know ?’ 

The boldness of this speech owed itself in part to whisky toddy, 
and, apparently, in part to a sense of superior intelligence. The 
doctor edged his chair a trifle nearer the baronet, and his face grew 
knowing and confidential as he anxiously waited for a reply. The 
answer came slowly and in tones of cruel indifference— 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Eh!’ 

‘Not a rap, you old bloke!’ This charming method of speech was, 
I believe, contracted in the bush. 

‘ Divil a word ’ll I let pass me lips, then !’ 

‘Keep them shut, and be hanged to you! Help yourself mean- 
time, and pass the bottle.’ 

‘Man alive! ye’ll destroy your cause entoirely, so ye will, if this 
is the way ye’re goin’ to work.’ 

The doctor laughed uneasily, and did his best, to look as if he 
thought the thing a good joke. 

‘ Oblige me by keeping your opinion until you’re asked for it!’ 
responded Sir Miles. 

‘Did I ever hear the like! Maybe ye wouldn’t be quite so in- 
different, Sir Miles, did ye know what J know.’ 

‘Possibly, nay even probably,’ remarked the imperturbable 
baronet. 

As everyone knows, human endurance has its limits. Toddy 
itself, which had amarvellously soothing effect upon the doctor, lost 
its influence after a certain point. 

‘Upon me sowl! I have the best moind in the world to let ye 
whistle yourself black in the face ere ever ye hear one word from 
me, so I have!’ exclaimed he irritably ; in reference to an exercise 
in that accomplishment Sir Miles was amusing himself with under 
his breath. 

‘ You are very good.’ 

‘Sir-r !’ cried the doctor, with a portentous roll of the 7. 

‘ Fire ahead !’ 

‘ The divil!’ 

‘De tout mon cour.’ 

© What’s that !’. cried the doctor, choking with rage. ‘I tell 
ye what it is, me foin fellow! I know that ’ud make ye change yer 
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tune pretty quick, and by all that’s holy !—See here! suppose I can 
lay me hand on them ‘Il swear to papers bein’ buried in wid old 
Sir Peter, what then? Suppose I can swear me own self to seeing 
those papers put into the coffin wid the corpse, what then ?’ 

‘Ah! I thought we should arrive at something; hang me if I 
didn’t.’ 

‘And hang me if ye'll arrive at anything else through Patrick 
O’Shane. Good evenin’ t’ ye! 

The baronet laughed low and long. 

‘Don’t be in sucha deuce of a hurry, my friend. You wsed not 
to be anxious to run from good liquor. Nay, sit down, man, and 
bury thé hatchet ; we'll talk this matter over quietly.’ 


Cuapter II. 


MY LADY STRONGITHARM. 


LetusBEE Hatt was a handsome mansion, more modern than 
Wexham, surrounded by splendid grounds, and superbly furnished ; 
but nothing, inside or out, equalled in beauty its mistress’s daugh- 
ter—Cynthia Jones. With 

Her pretty, pert, provoking ways, 

And face too fatal fair to see, 
she was death to the peace of mind of the youth of Little Plimp- 
ton. 

Lady Strongitharm’s nerves had given her more or less trouble 
ever since the death of the lamented Jones, and now that Sir Peter 
had followed his example the malady had greatly increased. 

My lady had taken with considerable kindness to ‘the purple,’ 
if, as some said, she had not always been used to it. 

News was flying about Little Plimpton that made men’s hair 
stand on end with horror. Though on every side you heard as pre- 
face or finale to the all-important topic of conversation that it was 
‘a fine day,-and desperate warm for the time of year,’ my lady 
Strongitharm lay upon her luxurious couch among her cushions, 
enveloped in a multitude of soft shawls and wraps as if it had 
been a Siberian winter. 

Very fond of warmth and light and comfort was my lady, as 
was abundantly testified by the objects surrounding her. A 
bright fire, pictures, mirrors, easy chairs, soft drapery, and costly 
jim-cracks innumerable discovered, to an intelligent observer, 
the bent of ‘my lady’s mind and the depth of my lady’s purse; not 
that one would waste much time upon these while Cynthia sat in 
the window, idly twirling her thumbs, and looking absolutely be- 
witching. 
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My lady was dividing her attention languidly between the pages 
of a novel and a fat pug-dog who sat upon a velvet stool at her side 
acknowledging her caresses by an occasional sleepy blink or wrinkled 
contortion of his inky visage. 

This interesting occupation was presently interrupted by a foot- 
man, who advanced bearing a letter upon a silver salver. 

My lady received it listlessly, and exclaimed with a weary sigh, 
looking at the superscription as the man withdrew, 

‘I declare they'll worry me into my grave!’ 

So accustomed had Cynthia become to hearing this dire pre- 
diction, that it had long ceased to have the slightest effect upon 
her ; the pathetic prognostication of her parent did not even move 
her to discontinue twiddling her thumbs. 

For a while there was silence. 

My lady put up her gold eye-glass and prepared with languid 
grace to read her letter. During its perusal a more decided demon- 
stration roused Cynthia to ask, 

‘What’s the matter, mamma ?’ 

‘Oh! that man! that dreadful man!’ gasped my lady. 

‘What man ?’ 

‘They're going to take poor dear Sir Peter up. Oh.! what 
shall we do? what shall we do?’ 

‘Take him up? What do you mean?’ 

‘Isn’t it shocking? The wretch has lost all sense of decency. 
His own father !—after being buried nearly two years. Oh! it’s 
horrible! With my delicate organisation and sleepless nights-— it 
will kill me, Cynthia.’ 

‘I don’t understand ; whom are you talking about ?’ 

‘ Sir Miles, of course! A most unscrupulous person !—he’ll hesi- 
tate at nothing. Imagine his attempting to—give me my salts, 
child; the very thought turns me faint. Such barbarous American- 
Indian notions are unfit for civilised society! Reach me my fan, 
love. Not awink of sleep for your poor mamma to-night. Ring 
the bell, and tell Edwards I shall want her to sit up with me. 
Reading aloud is my only chance of rest.’ 

‘But you have not told me what is the matter,’ said Cynthia, 
bewildered. ‘What on earth are they going to disturb old Sir 
Peter for ?’ 

* How very tiresome you are, Cynthia!’ said my lady peevishly. 
‘They pretend to have discovered that there were papers buried 
with him. I never heard of such a thing! As if I shouldn’t 
know! It’s just an excuse for outraging my feelings; in my delicate 
state of health, it’s doubly wicked! ’ 

‘Can nothing be done?’ 
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‘I don’t believe they’ll find anything,’ continued my lady, 
pursuing her own train ofthought. ‘I don’t believe there is another 
will, Pour me out alittle sal volatile; I shall go distracted. I 
wish,’ she added querulously, ‘ this dreadful man would marry you, 
Cynthia; perhaps we should have a little peace then.’ 

‘What! and he such a brute!’ laughed Cynthia. 

‘Endeavour to be quiet. A little less noise, my dear Cynthia, 
I beg; your laughter goes right through my poor head.’ 

‘I wonder what he’s like,’ speculated Cynthia. 

‘ Big, fat, and vulgar,’ said my lady with a gesture of disgust. 
‘What can you expect from the life he has led ?’ 

‘He must have altered very much,’ mused Cynthia, thinking of 
the portrait of the handsome stripling hanging among his musty 
ancestors upon the anciet walls of Wexham, which had so often 
fired her maiden bosom with admiration. 

‘This shows what the man is,’ said my lady, holding up the 
letter. ‘Be good enough to ring: I must see Mr. Hadley 
directly.’ 

A plan had half formed itself in Cynthia’s busy brain. With 
management, this damsel generally led her mother by the nose. 

‘Oh! let us do without lawyers,’ cried she, with a contemptuous 
toss of her head. ‘ Couldn’t we arrange something ourselves ?’ 

‘You do talk so wildly, Cynthia! What do you mean? How 
can I take any step in this affair without Mr. Hadley’s advice 
and assistance ?’ asked my lady fretfully. 

‘T’ve always had an uncomfortable feeling, mother, as if we 
were interlopers, you know. It seems quite natural that Sir Miles 
should be disappointed. Indeed, I shall never understand Sir 
Peter. He used to speak so affectionately of his son.’ 

‘How can I help it if poor dear Sir Peter chose to do what 
he liked with his money ?—after the way his son behaved, horrid 
fellow! I’m sure I’ve been a most devoted wife,’ continued my 
lady, waxing incoherent and spasmodic. ‘My health gone—my 
nerves shattered—every little luxury grudged me! Oh! it’s too 
much! It’s toomuch!’ reiterated my Lady Strongitharm pathet- 
ically, dabbing her eyes with a scented pocket-handkerchief. 

‘I suppose it is impossible to compromise matters? It 
wouldn’t do to——’ 

‘How is it possible for a woman in my feeble condition to 
treat with such a savage? A Goth who calmly talks of violating 
the remains of his own father! No, Cynthia, remonstrance must 
come through my lawyer.’ 
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‘ Perhaps you're right : I was only thinking we might—but of 
course it’s merely a suggestion.’ 

‘Pray go on. Have some consideration, and don’t torture me 
by stopping every now and then; but go straight to the point. 
I’m sure I am ready to make any sacrifice in reason to prevent 
such a scandal. I shall be ashamed to face Little Plimpton if 
this disgraceful transaction proceeds, I declare, it’s too bad! It’s 
too bad !° 

Overcome by the depth of her emotion, Lady Strongitharm 
lay back among her cushions, and fitfully fanned herself. 

Then Cynthia talked. 

Such consummate art did this young woman display that my 
lady was of opinion she was herself the author of each suggestion, 
to say nothing of the letter which was the result. 

‘I will take care of this and see that it falls into the right 
hands,’ concluded Cynthia, possessing herself of the note. 

My lady’s nerves were again propitiated by a dose of soothing 
mixture. Left to herself, she dropped into a serene slumber, as did 
also the stout pug at her side, and by and by the twilight shadows 
began to creep into the corners of the room. 

Outside the Letusbee Hall gates it was still light, save where 
the big trees overhung the road and threw the pathway into shade. 
Diving j in and out among the dim half-lights glided a dark-robed 
female figure—a lithe graceful figure in dusky black of unpretend- 
ing material and design—apparently one of the maids from the 
Hall. 

Sir Miles ‘he stood at his castle gate, not so profitably 
employed as the gentleman in the song, who, the poet tells us, stood 
‘a-combing his milk-white steed.’ Sir Miles was evidently at a 
loose end, lolling lazily about, his hands in his pockets and a pipe 
in his mouth, when up through the gloaming came a sombre-clad 
maiden. 

‘What do you want?’ enquired Sir Miles. 

‘I want Sir Miles Strongitharm.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘ That’s my business.’ 

‘ You can’t see him, then, and that’s my business.’ 

‘I must. I have a letter for him, since you must know, Mr. 
Inquisitive.’ 

‘ Who from ?’ 

‘You really want to know ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you'll allow that’s Sir Miles’s business—ask 
him.’ 
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‘Give me the letter.’ 

‘ Yow’re not Sir Miles.’ 

‘Tl see that he gets it.’ 

‘Thank you, I promised to do that myself.’ 

‘ And who may you be, young woman ?’ 

‘Never mind. Be good enough to allow me to pass, sir.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Good! damned good, upon my soul!’ chuckled Sir 
Miles in his beard. 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘Follow me.’ 

Turning, he led the way. Striding along the drive and up the 
broad steps, they emerged from the twilight into the bright light 
of the inner hall. Crossing the tesselated pavement, Sir Miles 
held open the door of the oak parlour until she had passed 
through. 

‘ Here, bring lights!’ he cried to a man standing near. 

‘ Now,’ said he with an amused smile, when the attendant had 
withdrawn, ‘Jam Sir Miles. Do you require proofs ?’ 

‘No, I know you are Sir Miles.’ 

‘The deuce you do!’ 

‘Yes; here’s the letter.’ 

‘Why the dickens didn’t you give it me before, then ?’ 

‘I had my reasons,’ she answered, gazing up at him fearlessly. 

‘Confound your impudence! Sit down!’ 

Down the intrepid damsel sat accordingly, and, scrutinise as he 
would, the baronet could make nothing of her save a demure 
maiden in black with hands simply crossed in her lap, and a pair 
of dark eyes that shone lustrously through a thick veil. Sir 
Miles gave it up for the present and turned his attention to his 
letter. He seated himself in his own particular chair, and leisurely 
broke the seal, keeping one eye upon the strange young woman op- 
posite, who seemed bent on reading every line in the baronet’s 
countenance, so persistently did she scan it. 

‘Do you know what this is about?’ said he at last, indicating 
the letter. 

“Tes.” 

‘You can take a verbal message, then ?’ 

‘ If you like.’ 

‘Then tell those who sent you that I have nothing to say on 
this subject,’ holding up the letter. ‘I fight for my rights— 
nothing less shall content me.’ 

‘But we—my mistress—will offer you more, if that is not 
enough.’ 

‘And will your mistress thank you for showing the weakness of 
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her hand? For it must occur to any fool that these advances indi- 
cate a rotten cause.’ 

‘You are mistaken ; our cause 

‘Our ?’ interrupted the baronet, raising his eyebrows. 

‘Lady Strongitharm’s—is a better case than yours ever was or 
ever will be.’ 

‘In your opinion,’ corrected Sir Miles. 

‘And she makes this proposal partly in recognition of your 
right to feel disappointed at the tenor of Sir Peter’s will, and 
partly in the hope of persuading you to abandon your purpose of 
exhuming her husband’s remains, which idea is especially repugnant 
to her.’ 

This was said in the even tones of one repeating a prepared 
speech. 

‘I prefer being independent of my lady’s charity,’ said the 
baronet superciliously. 

‘And yet, I suppose my lady would have to be content with 
yours, if things happen as you would have them ?’ said the girl, 
somewhat bitterly. 

‘Be good enough, young woman, to concern yourself with your 
own affairs.’ 

‘My mistress’s affairs are mine.’ — 

‘Indeed! Well, perhaps you and your mistress will find I have 
as good a notion of what is just and generous as my Lady Strong- 
itharm, Goth though she thinks me!’ 

‘You are determined to accept no compromise ?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Your mind is fully made up—all overtures are useless? You 
insist upon doing violence to your father’s remains?’ 

‘I intend to possess myself of the papers that were buried with 
him, and I will if the devil stands in the way to prevent me! if 
that’s violating his remains.’ 

‘ There’s one other way out of the difficulty,’ said the damsel ; 
rising as if she considered the interview over. 

‘I don’t see it.’ 

‘You might marry Cynthia.’ 

The baronet stared, dumb for a moment. 

‘As I live, young woman, you don’t seem to be troubled with 
much bashfulness! ’ 

‘ Bashfulness is merely exaggerated self-consciousness.’ 

‘Gad! but you’re a cool hand !’ 

‘ Scarcely a match for you in that respect.’ 

She had been edging nearer the door, and with this parting shot 
shut herself on the other side—leaving behind her in the baronet’s 
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breast a confused impression of dazzling teeth displayed by red lips 
parted in a mocking smile, and a mischievous gleaming of dark, 
bright eyes. 

‘The deuce!’ cried the baronet, springing from his chair. 
‘Hey! stop—I say—stop !’ 

He reached the door, to find that the small brass bolt (whichconsi- 
deration for my lady’s nerves had placed on the outer side of every 
ground-floor portal in Wexham, with a view to frustrate burglar- 
ious intentions) was shot. He rapped the oaken panels with the 
knuckles of one hand, while with the other he shook the door lustily, 
using language, meantime, which I would rather not transcribe. 

‘Here, you fellows! quick!’ he cried, impatiently rattling the 
handle, as hurried footsteps came scuttling across the hall. 

‘The very devil’s in it!’ 

A suppressed jumble of exclamations, a fumbling at the bolt, 
and the door flew open. 

‘Who saw her? Which way did she go?’ 

* Eh ?—What ?—Who ?’ 

‘Out of my way, you fools!’ 

And the baronet rushed madly through his bewildered servants 
—out into the grey still evening. 


Cuapter III. 


SIR PETER. 


Ir Little Plimpton but knew what was taking place in its very 
centre! Did it but guess the intention of the gloomy group of men 
assembled in the church porch on the dismal afternoon, the events 
of which I am about to chronicle! Since the days when they had 
to be lifted on to the seats in the high-backed pews and pinched 
themselves during the sermon to prevent precipitation from their 
perch, that church had been intimately connected in the minds of 
Little Plimpton with all that was respectable—christeniugs, wed- 
dings, funerals. 

What horror is in store for Little Plimpton ! 

I doubt if any maiden in the town will venture upstairs in the 
twilight without a candle, or retire to rest without fearful peeps 
into all the dark corners, for months to come. Won’t there be 
ghostly whisperings, gossiping details, and shuddering, gruesome 
prophecies when this day’s doings come to light! 

That theywill leak out is inevitable, for conspicuous among the 
mysterious band was Dr. O’Shane, and everyone knows what 
whisky does for the doctor’s tongue. With two or three glasses of 
toddy on board, he could no more stop that tongue of his from 
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running away with his discretion than he could stop the rivers from 
running to the sea. 

Sir Miles, too, was there, and two or three other solemn-looking 
gentlemen—including Sir Miles’s lawyer, an importation very 
much looked down upon by the old original man of law who was 
present in my lady’s interest. 

‘Are we all here?’ asked Sir Miles. 

‘Every man Jack of us,’ answered the doctor, with a dreary 
attempt at liveliness, instantly checked by withering glances from 
the lawyers, who seemed to beof the same mind at least on one point 
—the serious importance of the present occasion, judging from 
their countenances, which were ‘ drawn out as long as eternity, with 
a look on ’em black as my hat,’ said the doctor afterwards. 

‘Let us go, then,’ said Sir Miles, ‘and get this damned 
business over.’ 

Out into the drizzling rain they went, through the long dank 
grass and withered sodden leaves ; squish squash among the tomb- 
stones. 

‘Bah! how beastly !’ muttered Sir Miles. 

They went down the damp and moss-grown steps, and then a 
tusty key was applied to a rustier lock. 

‘Lend a hand here!’ 

There was a pushing and a creaking, and the heavy door 
swung back on its hinges. 

‘O Lord!’ cried the doctor, stepping hastily back from the 
gust of noisome air which met him upon the’threshold. 

‘Come on!’ said Sir Miles, leading the way into the dismal 
abode where generations of his ancestors were sleeping out their 
last long sleep, and where there was a corner left for him to moulder 
in and those that came after him. 

‘Pheugh !’ ejaculated the baronet; and he began to like the 
thing less and less. 

‘Now, my man ! quick’s the word.’ 

‘Ah, then, that was the boy for his bottle of port,’ said the 
doctor, pointing to a coffin opposite, and speaking in a loud whisper. 
* Many’s the time I heard me father tell of the capers he cut when 
the wine was in um. Bedad! it’s cold comfort for the likes of him 
down here ; maybe he won’t object to removal to a warmer sphere, 
eh?’ asked he with grim jocosity. ‘And that little blue coffin’s me 
lady your mother, Sir Miles. De ye moind the time—— 

‘Shut up, you fool!’ interrupted Sir Miles. 

* Hold up the lantern. Now! gent—ly: be careful.’ 

‘Be me sowl! not a feature of um destroyed!’ cried the 
irrepressible doctor. ‘ Look at this, Sir Miles!’ 
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But the baronet kept his eyes steadily turned away, and heeded 
not the enthusiastic doctor. 

‘Do you find anything ?’ he asked. 

‘Wait awhile. Don’t be in too bigahurry. Isn’t it wonderful, 
now, to see the state of preservation he’s in? Easy there, now! 
Take your time, take your time.’ 

‘Well?’ said the baronet, impatiently fuming. 

A chorus of exclamations caused him to look up. 

* Didn’t I tell ye!’ cried the doctor triumphantly. 

‘These papers may or may not be of importance,’ said my lady’s 
lawyer heavily. 

‘Of the very gravest importance,’ said Sir Miles’s lawyer pomp- 
ously. 

‘They appear to me to be simply old letters, said my lady’s 
man contemptuously. 

* Probably of the most vital consequence,’ said the baronet’s man 
conclusively. 

‘Don’t stand wrangling there!’ cried the impatient baronet. 
‘Come out of this damned hole ; we’ve got what we came for.’ 


All alone sat Sir Miles in his oaken parlour. 


On the table before him lay a pile of letters—old worn letters, 
most of them, written in faded ink by a dead woman's hand—the 
hand of the woman who lay crumbling into the dust from whence 
she sprang, in the blue coffin pointed out to him that afternoon by 
the officious doctor. Yes; that loathsome undertaking, that 
hideous business, had resulted only in this—a handful of love-letters 
written before he was born by the mother he never saw, to the 
father from whom he parted years since in anger! And what is 
this? Here and there among the faint pointed handwriting, stands 
conspicuously a sheet bearing another style of caligraphy—the bold 
fearless scrawl of the schoolboy—careless blotted sheets signed 
‘ Your affectionate son, Miles.’ 

What was it prompted the old man to insist upon having these 
evidences of a dead and living love buried with him? In those 
bitter last hours, what thoughts crowded most to his brain ?—Kind 
and tender memories of the wandering son whose heart so seldom 
turned towards home ? 

Not one tear had Sir Miles shed when that paragraph in the 
‘Times’ announcing his father’s death first met his view. Years 
had passed since last he wept—this morning he would have sworn 
it was impossible. Now, a few faded letters, coming like a message 
from the grave, bringing with them a breath of the old pure life, 
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broke down the barrier years of callous manhood had placed upon 
his tears, and he bowed his head upon his hands and wept. Great 
rough sobs came struggling up from his labouring chest as many 
a gentle memory flooded his heart with passionate regret for the 
friends that were dead and the days that were gone. Alas! alas! 
what wretchedness does the heart of man know equal in bitterness 
to the remembrance of wasted opportunity, and vain longing for 
the things that might have been? Here was a strange sight! 
A man who had borne with the same indifference Fortune’s favours 
and her frowns, careless alike of men’s good and ill report, to whose 
breast anything like sentiment had for years been a stranger, 
utterly cast down and unmanned by the remembrances half a 
dozen letters written in the happy time of youth'recalled! What 
did it all mean ? 

Surely the old father whose heart he left desolate so long ago 
must have loved him more tenderly than he had dreamed possible 
in his cold insensibility! Blessed tears! who knows what good 
and softening influence they leave behind in hardened natures such 
as this! 


CuaptTer IV. 


CYNTHIA. 


A FORTNIGHT passed away, and Little Plimpton had not yet worn 
the marvellous news threadbare. 

Dr. O’Shane during this time became acquainted with the 
sensations experienced by ‘a hero of the hour.’ Right and left was 
he féted, and he drank whisky and water to his heart’s content at all 
the principal houses in the town. Dark and uncanny were the 
tales that circulated; ghoul-like and ghostly additions varying 
each recital according to the imagination of the recorder. If 
Sir Miles’s papa did not ‘ walk’ after this rude disturbance of his 
peaceful sleep, he was not the man Little Plimpton took him for. 
Such a delicious mystery! A haunted house and a ghost-ridden 
baronet! Where was the damsel bold enough to venture near 
Wexham after dark ?—much less the churchyard, which had always, 
more or less, struck with awe the maiden bosoms of Little 
Plimpton. 

Among the male”portion of the inhabitants various opinions 
were rife concerning the more practical part of the affair. Some 
declared Sir Miles had had the wind completely taken out of his 
sails, and would remain quiescent, content to let things remain as 
they were. Others professed to know for a fact that he intended 
to do nothing of the kind, but was determined to fight'to the death 
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—having already instructed his lawyer with a view to proving Sir 
Peter’s insanity ; and they were of opinion that he had a very strong 
ease. One or two insisted that all the rest were wrong; for Sir 
Miles was going abroad again. What he might have been going 
to do is still open to conjecture, for something happened which 
turned the whole tenor of his thoughts and future intentions. 

A spell of wet weather had set in and enveloped Little Plimp- 
ton and the district in clouds of mist and gloom hopeless as those 
which apparently obscured the lucky star of the baronet. 

None of the outside dreariness was allowed to manifest itself in 
my lady’s parlour at Letusbee Hall. There the firelight sparkled 
upon burnished steel, reflected itself in bright mirrors framed in 
gold, or lurked in the ruddy folds of crimson hangings. A soft half 
light filled the room ; and when weary of contemplating warm, rich 
colouring, in the windows, against backgrounds of crimson and 
filmy lace, you might see stands of cool green ferns. Upon my 
lady’s couch, suggesting recent occupation, lay rugs and wraps in 
picturesque confusion. My lady’s novel presented an ignominious 
appearance, lying with ruffled leaves face downwards upon the floor ; 
and my lady’s pug slumbered serenely, curled up on his cushion by 
the fire. Cynthia’ssongs were strewn about the open pianoforte, and 
Cynthia’s dainty working paraphernalia littered the tiny gipsy 
table. Last but not least, Sir Miles Strongitharm stood upon the 
hearth-rug, twirling his yellow moustache with an expression on his 
countenance the reverse of what one would expect to see adorn- 
ing the visage of a knight in ‘ faire ladye’s bowre.’ 

And now there advanced towards him a vision of loveliness— 
Cynthia superbly arrayed; Cynthia attired in a gown of brown 
velvet, which hung in generous folds, and clung softly to the carpet 
behind her—dusky brown, unrelieved save by the snowy ruffles 
about her slender throat and wrists. Her russet locks were gathered 
into a knot at the summit of her shapely head, and wonderful eyes 
gleamed from beneath a pair of straight dark brows. A study in 
brown ! 

As she came quietly onwards, Sir Miles bowed politely, 
wondering exceedingly. 

‘You are Sir Miles?’ said she. 

The baronet bowed again assentingly. 

‘Tam Cynthia,’—holding out her hand, with a bewitching smile. 

Seeing nothing else to do, the baronet took the little hand into 
his, and bowed for the third time, utterly bewildered. 

‘ Let me see’: I was a hoyden in short frocks when last we met, 
Do you find me much changed ?’ 
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‘Changed? By Jupiter!’ ejaculated the baronet involun- 
tarily. 

Cynthia laughed softly. 

* Lady Strongitharm sent for me,’ said the baronet, recovering. 
‘I am here at her request,’ he added stiffly. 

‘Yes; I made her write; but it was I who wanted to see you.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ 

‘I have much to say to you. Will you sit down?’ she asked. 

‘ You are mistress of the situation,’ murmured the baronet, seat- 
ing himself in an easy chair opposite. 

‘To begin with, we have heard that you are going abroad—is 
this true ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Why are you going?’ 

The baronet looked up angrily. Soft dark eyes were looking 
straight into his. He made an effort to throw off the glamour 
that was taking hold of him. 

‘ What is there to stop for?’ said he bitterly. ‘A title, with a 
beggar’s portion to maintain it and pay off a legion of debts ?’ 

‘Have you given up your claim entirely, then?’ 

* Yes; the game is over, and you have won, he said, rising. 

‘Stop!’ cried Cynthia, with a pretty gesture of her white hand. 
‘You must not go just yet.’ 

The baronet sank back into his chair and resigned himself to 
fate. 

‘ You have a right to hate us, I admit,’ she began, looking across 
at him seriously. ‘I have thought about it, and at last a scheme 
has come into my head which would make everything comfortable 
and happy, if only you would be reasonable——’ 

‘TI have distinctly declared that I will not accept— ’ began the 
baronet. 

* Now, what I have to propose,’ interrupted she calmly, ignoring 
the baronet as if she had not heard him, ‘ is that you should marry 
an heiress.’ 

The baronet checked an impulse to smile. 

‘I have been married once already, he said, regarding her 
curiously. *‘ My experience does not altogether encourage me to 
venture ——’ ‘ 

‘I know all about that,’ put in Cynthia, returning his gaze 
fearlessly. 

‘And I’m afraid I’ve scattered wild oats broadcast during the 
last ten years. I’ve lived fast—confoundedly fast !’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ murmured Cynthia softly. ‘Perhaps, if my mother 
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and I had never come here ’ she broke off with a gentle sigh 
which seemed to express volumes. 

An odd sensation, for which he could not account, was stealing 
over the baronet. Where was he drifting—for he no longer 
resisted the strange fascination ? 

He sat still, dreamily content to contemplate this perplexing 
damsel and her bewitching beauty, vaguely wondering what was 
to come next. 

‘TI have a pet theory,’ said she at last, seeing he did not intend 
contributing to the conversation. 

‘Have you?’ remarked he absently. 

‘I hold that bashfulness is simply exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness, said she serenely. 

‘Eh? What?’ cried the baronet, rousing himself. 

‘And you might marry Cynthia, continued she, a roguish smile 
curling the corners of her red lips and lurking in the depth of her 
beautiful eyes, as she flashed one playful glance at him, then hung 
her head demurely. 

‘By heaven! I have it !’ cried the baronet, starting up. ‘It was 
you who——’ 

‘Yes; it was I who once before endeavoured to originate a 
method of putting things straight. Please to admire my persever- 
ance, especially when you consider the scorn which repaid my 
former attempt.’ 

‘But you vanished so abruptly,’ objected the baronet. 

‘Not one moment too soon; if you remember, you were be- 
coming personal.’ 

* How could I know? Look here! What’s the meaning of this? 
If you’re merely amusing yourself at my expense 

‘Nothing of the kind. I won’t deny that the idea was first sug- 
gested to me accidentally. Then I composed for my support and 
consolation the maxim touching bashfulness, and made that memor- 
able voyage of discovery. Seriously, I don’t like to think that we 
are driving you out of the country. I don’t want this money—I have 
no right to it. Since you will not have it without, will you take 
it—and me too? I should soon like you well enough, if you could 
try and like me.’ 

She began lightly, but towards the close of this speech all the 
coquetry died out of her voice, and she looked earnestly into Sir 
Miles’s face—there was no doubting her sincerity. 

‘Youre a strange girl! Upon my soul, youare!’ ejaculated the 
perplexed baronet. 

‘But I’ve never been quite so strange before, you know,’ 
Mistress Cynthia hastened to assure him. 
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‘Now, by my faith! if I am not dreaming!—if you are not 
fooling me!’ cried Sir Miles, walking hurriedly towards her and 
dropping on to the couch beside her. 

‘If?’ murmured Cynthia reproachfully. 

‘ Nay, then, hold up your head,’ said the baronet, endeavouring 
to catch a glimpse of the lovely face at present coyly turned away 
from him. ‘Let me assure myself that you are not playing me a 
trick.’ 

‘ There !’ said she, raising a pair of sparkling eyes, and a coun- 
tenance glowing with quaint humour, to his. ‘ And here’s my hand 
on it,’ 

* But I’m such a brute,’ objected the baronet. 

‘That’s just why I like you,’ said Cynthia reassuringly. 

‘I declare there’s a bit of the devil in you!’ exclaimed Sir 
Miles impulsively. 

‘Then you're sure to like me, laughed Cynthia with a wicked 
sidelong glance. 

‘Like!’ cried the baronet, intoxicated. ‘No half measures! 
You're not the woman to like: you’re made of the stuff that drives 
men mad for love! Helen and Cleopatra were surely cast in a 
- mould like this!’ 

‘Ah! I thought we should suit each other,’ observed Cynthia 
complacently. 

‘You have bewitched me, Cynthia!’ cried the infatuated 
baronet, completely vanquished. 

‘And you will not go abroad ?’ 

‘I defy the devil himself to tear me from your side if you bid 
me stay!’ 

‘Oh, hush!’ exclaimed Cynthia. ‘I don’t like to hear you talk 
like that ;? then laughing, ‘I wonder what Little Plimpton will 
say?” 

‘Damn Little Plimpton!’ exclaimed the reckless baronet 
impetuously. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he continued humbly, answer- 
ing the expression of shocked surprise upon his companion’s beau- 
tiful countenance. 

‘ You must teach me, Cynthia ; you can make me what you will. 
I told you I was a brute.’ 

‘And I didn’t believe you,’ answered Cynthia; ‘for I know 
more about you than you think.’ 

The baronet was on the point of again committing himself, 
but substituted, 

‘Do you?’ with a fallen face. 

‘Yes: I know all your youthful peccadilloes and predilections, 
from the practical jokes you used to indulge in at old Becket’s 
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expense down to the inordinate affection you developed for jam 
“ roll-ups.” ’ 

‘Ah!’ smiled Sir Miles, relieved. 

‘Poor old Becket ! he used to talk about you for hours, and 
sometimes your father , 

‘ My father ?’ 

‘At the last he often spoke of you, and always kindly. I 
cannot understand—but there! we won’t talk of that. Then I 
used to stand before your portrait and wonder what had become of 
you ; until I seemed to know you quite well.’ 

‘ What a fool I have been!’ sighed Sir Miles, thinking regret- 
fully of the vanished past and the things that might have been. 

Cynthia sighed too presently, but from different causes. 

‘I wish it could have been managed any other way!’ she said. 
‘Tam afraid that you will think me very unmaidenly when you are 
at home in the oak parlour thinking of it all calmly. I heard you 
were going away—what could Ido? But it was a bold stroke !’ 

So it was; and I would not advise any of England’s daughters 
to follow the example of this enterprising damsel. Though Sir 
Miles hastened in most convincing terms to assure her that he 
differed from her, and would fain have persuaded her that her 
conduct was natural and proper under the circumstances ; which 
statement you will, perhaps, more readily agree was possible when 
you consider how very improbable it is that such a combination of 
events is ever likely to encompass any of your own feminine 
relatives. 

Setting all this aside, the risk the maiden ran is palpable ; 
nevertheless, I have reason to suppose that in the present case no 
evil consequence attended this reversal of the social laws,—as 
everyone must admit who witnesses how merrily Sir Miles and 
beautiful Cynthia his wife trip up the hill of life together hand in 
hand. 

And what did Little Plimpton say ? 

Strangely enough, very little—and that little hardly of the 
kind expected. 

Everyone must have noticed how impossible it is to antici- 
pate the effect of ‘ news’ upon individuals, and how the difficulty 
increases with regard to communities. Possibly the illustrious 
house of Strongitharm really had at last exhausted the Little 
Plimpton capacity for surprise, as they long ago asserted. However 
this may be, they took the intelligence with unprecedented equa- 
nimity. Most were agreed that it was the best and most satisfac- 
tory arrangement that could have been accomplished. Indeed, 
some went so far as to declare that they had predicted such a 


. 
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consummation—which declaration carried a lie on the face of it, 
for never a soul of them could have prophesied thus; seeing that 
none ever knew how it came about saving the two immediately 
concerned ; and certainly none could have guessed that even wilful, 
capricious Mistress Cynthia was capable of originating such ‘A 
Boxip Stroke.’ 


A Page of Werther. 


Ruopa sat in the garden, reading a sorrowful tale, 
While Freda listened sadly with countenance pensive and pale ; 
She feared the dreaded morrow, when her lover’s ship must sail. 


Little fair-haired Jessie was kneeling close to her side, 
Kind, unassuming, and gentle, who knew no thought of pride, 
Wrapt in a fixed attention, with blue eyes opened wide. 


Hoyden Kate was laughing—she mocked at pathos and pain— 
To her all cares and troubles were but as the summer rain, 
Or as a dream we wake from, ne’er to be dreamed again. 


Time passed, and three have met; but Rhoda is with the dead, 
And Freda, sad no more, for years has been happ‘!7 wed, 
For the ship her lover sailed in with favouring breezes sped. 


And little fair-haired Jessie—the gold is streaked with gray— 
Had lost a titled suitor, and the snow fell on the may, 
And Jessie is cold and bitter as a cruel winter day. 


And Kate, the laughing hoyden, who smiled at sorrow and care, 
Look at the lines on her forehead, hear what she had to bear, 
For the merry maiden’s troubles a heart of stone might tear. 
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Anglo-GJndian Photographs. 
I. 


OUT-STATIONS, 


Prope at home are apt to laugh at old Indians, and think scorn 
of them for their restless, comfortless habits, and general grumbling. 
They forget—dear, cozy, comfortable, English, at-home-staying 
fogies !—that in nine cases out of ten the luckless object of their 
ridicule has not had their easy life; that more than half of his 
time has been passed in swamps and jungles, at dreary out-stations, 
with scarcely a white face visible for months together. 

I have myself seen somewhat too much of this. Be charitable, 
ye stay-at-homes, and listen to a faint shadowing of the dulness of 
my daily life for the last year. 

I am at an out-station. It is not so bad as some of its class, 
for there are three English families here, two married couples and 
a solitary single man, with whom I lead a solitary single life. 
We live together, and have each of us a side of the house to our- 
selves, so that when poor Brown is livery, and cross, and miserable, 
he can growl in his own den and do no harm to me; and when I, 
poor wretch, am dyspeptic and woe-begone, I can sigh and scribble 
in my own sulkery to my heart’s content. 

Well—a little before six in the morning I roll out of bed, and 
wonder how my digestion is. Then, having noticed sadly in the 
tell-tale looking-glass how certain hairs are getting greyer and 
greyer, and certain wandering crow’s feet converging gradually 
into wrinkles, I think about coffee and toast, and the daily cares 
of state. 

At coffee and toast I meet: Brown, who shakes his head, and 
looks yellowly at me, and hopes, in a sepulchral voice, that 
I feel well this morning. I wag my responsive head, and sigh 
deeply. 

Silence for ten minutes. There is nothing to talk about in 
this place—and yet we both seem to feel rude for being so dull, 
and gradually grow mutually angry with one another for not talk- 
ing and being lively. 

Our embarrassment is at last relieved by the horses coming 
round. We mount in silence, and silently ride side by side for 
three-quarters of an hour. Then Brown grunts out that it is con- 
foundedly hot. It is, but I make an effort, and reply cheerily to 
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enliven him, ‘Not at all.” Brown growls and says I am 
deucedly contrary this morning, and must have eaten something 
that disagreed with me last night. I say nothing, but I feel 
injured, and mentally remember that Brown took an extra B. and 
S. last night—acidity of the stomach probably, poor fellow! 

Then the ride ends, and cheroots for a time give us an oppor- 
tunity of being as silent as we please without being rude: so we 
lie in long chairs in.the verandah and glare philosophically at 
each other. 

Puff, puff,—curl, twist, and vanish goes the smoke. I mentally 
observe that Brown is puffing much too hard at his cheroot; he can- 
not possibly enjoy it smoking at that pace: I think I will tell 
him so. On second thoughts I think I had better leave him alone, 
he is so dreadfully cross this morning. 

I wonder what made him call me ‘contrary’ when we were 
riding! Iam sure it is all on his side; I am of too lazy a dis- 
position to be cross, I am certain. On the whole, I fancy that 
Brown has been sipping too many B.s and S.s lately; I hope he 
will not take to drinking, but really in this climate 

Brown is asleep: that is how he gets his liver. Ah, there is a 
mosquito at his nose—-that will wake him! I think I have heard 
someone recommend mosquitoes as the best cure for liver in the 
world, because they destroy sleep, and produce a healthy mental 
activity thereby. Have I heard it, or is it an original idea? 
The best plan upon the whole will be to pass it off as original. 

Positively it is bath time: what a relief! I wake Brown and 
say, ‘Now, old boy, rouse up, and have a good bathe.’ Brown 
groans, and utters something inarticulately rude about ‘always 
bothering.’ I begin to think that under some circumstances it 
is possible that even J may get angry—really angry. 

My bathing is spoiled by this reflection—somehow the water is 
not cold enough, or too cold, or something. I sit down to breakfast 
unrefreshed, after making myself hot and uncomfortable over a 
refractory collar. Brown sits down without a collar at all, and 
looks quite cool and happy. This irritates me; so I remind him 
that we have to go and call on Mrs. Smith to-day, and had he not 
better have dressed ready? He grins, and says there is lots of 
time; hinting that I was a fool to have bothered about a collar at 
that hour of the morning ; believed I must be smitten ! 

This is really too bad; and by way of adding to my annoyances 
that stupid cook has put too many chilis into the pickled fish: 
my favourite dish utterly spoiled! That brute Brown laughs; 
he is most unfeeling to-day; I hate people with liver, they are 
always so very disagreeable. 
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I try a move. I rise to go to Kachcheri. ‘Don’t forget Mrs. 
Smith,’ Brown calls after me. ‘ Why should I?’ I retort. ‘Didn't 
suppose you would,’ he answers. What a senseless remark! and 
it, is so hot to-day: I do not feel equal to Kachcheri. 

When I get there I find there is not much todo. I feel re- 
lieved, and grow by degrees less ruffled and more calm over a 
Manilla. I always prefer a Manilla cheroot when I feel cross. 
No, I never am cross, but when I feel inclined to be cross. So I 
smoke two Manillas in my long chair in the verandah of my office. 
I begin to feel philosophically dreamy over the second. After I 
have been in this delicious state some seconds, I hear a great 
guffawing: it is that horrid coarse Brown laughing as if he would 
split. I wish he would split. He says it is three o’clock, and that I 
have been asleep. I say it is not three o'clock, and I certainly have 
not been to sleep. Then he hits me on the shoulder and says, 
‘Nonsense, I must wake up.’ I repeat that I am awake, and wish 
he would not hit so hard. He says, ‘Oh, well, if I am going to 
be eross > TI remind him that I am not cross now, neither am I 
in the habit of being cross. He puts on a patronising air, and 
says, ‘Ah well, well, let us go and see Mrs. Smith. Wego. I 
see Brown’s collar standing up beautifully. The wretch has only 
put it on just now. I can feel mine drooping down most lament- 
ably. I know I am in a bath of perspiration, and not fit to call. 
But Brown says ‘Here we are.’ It is too late. She is here. 
Brown says she is looking prettier than ever. I differ from him, 
especially when she comes up with one of her irritating smiles (all 
to show her teeth, and I believe they are false) and says, ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Gordon, how good of you to come and see me on such a hot day! 
Poor fellow, I can see you are as cross as two sticks, but I am 
glad to see you all the more.’ I growl, ‘Why?’ ‘Oh, people are so 
much more amusing when they are cross.’ This is too bad. It is 
true she always chaffs me, but this! What bad manners out- 
stations give people ; even Mrs. Smith, whom I always thought so 
pretty and nice. 

I cannot stand it. I tell her I have an engagement with Mrs. 
Tate, whom she hates, being the only other woman in the place. 
She takes no notice. I rise to go, repeating the name more em- 
phatically. She smiles and says, ‘Oh, have you?’ Iam sure she 
is dying of rage, really. What hypocrites women are ! 

I do not go to Mrs. Tate because I saw her husband go into 
the house, so I go home and smoke. 

Dinner time comes, and with it a note from Brown. He is 
staying to dine with Mrs. Smith! I am blessed if I would stand 
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this if I were Smith; everyone knows how Brown follows her 
about, and then he goes and says it is I. 

I eat my lonely dinner and do not enjoy it. It is a bad thing 
to dine alone: one should always have an amusing book if one 
must do so by any chance. [I have not got an amusing book; so, 
what with one thing or another, I go to bed as nearly angry as a 
naturally good-natured man can be. 

If I have much more of this out-station life, I should not 
wonder if people at home would call me a crusty, rusty, cross, 
growly old Indian. 


II. 


THE ISLAND OF BOREDOM. 


Ir is a dreary, sun-dried spot, parched with hot winds from the 
south ; it has hardly any vegetation but the inevitable plantains 
and ever-recurring palm trees of the East. Long waves of sand 
chase one another wearily along, until they sink exhausted into a 
level plain, where they lie panting for the lake which alternately 
surrounds and overflows them. But now the lake is low; it is 
' the dry season, and the whole place is gasping for rain and air. 
Everything seems to have given up the attempt to exist, and to 
have sunk resignedly into a passive state of Boredom and vital 
aneurism. Far off I hear the subdued murmurings of the sea, 
sighing wearily and hopelessly for some cooling breeze, while the 
poor wavelets of the lake at my feet have long since lost the power 
of whispering and coquetting in laughing ripplings to the bananas ; 
they lie quite faint, with just a sickly attempt to maintain the 
chronic smile of their avnpiOpov yéAacpua; it is like the wan smile 
on the cold lips of some dead beauty. 

I wander forth in this way in my island kingdom of Boredom. 
I go listlessly along the shore, on over the sand to where the sea 
joins the lake. The bar, rough enough sometimes, has not the 
energy to be so to-day—I can just see a languid sort of peevish 
curdling where the waters mingle. 

I stroll along, pale and bored, sympathised with by all nature 
in this region of life and death; until, quite wearied out, I sit 
down in a tope of stunted arekas that sigh and whisper sadly and 
kindly over me, and clasp their heavy arms over their heads while 
they chant me the dirge of Boredom. 

‘Oh, King of Boredom, rest thee beneath our shade: take 
refuge in dull dreams from this duller life of waking! The air is 
almost dead, its faint pantings rustle dying through our leaves. 
The sky and sea mingle in the red copper lustre of haze and heat. 
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The tired birds sit brooding on the listless wave, the tangled sea- 
weeds float heavily heaving. All nature is weary, one gasp of 
dreariness is breathed forth by all around. The paddy-fields sigh 
out prayers for the sweet showers of spring, the cattle moan sadly 
for the fresh pastures. Yonder dusky maiden looks wearily at the 
waterpots on the well, she has no strength to raise them up. The 
cultivator lies sleeping in his field, his buffaloes are standing idly 
by him. And over all come the hummings of innumerable wings, 
the air is full of all manner of insects, and there is no peace from 
them; for the fly-catcher droops nestling under our branches. 
Sleep then, oh, King of the Island of Boredom, sleep beneath the 
waving punkah of our arms!’ 

So sang the arekas; and I grew drowsy, and soon slept heavily 
and long. And when I awoke all was dark and dim; and the 
arekas said, ‘See, the sun has dropped into the sea; his lotus-feet 
have gone down the water-ways to lighten the days that are gone 
after past years. Rise and rouse thee, our king, for the fever- 
mists are rising, and wreathe heavily over the long low land.’ 

So I arose, and drew my coat tighter, for I felt, shuddering, the 
breath of the fever-fiend upon me. 

And I walked homewards, and the pale moon rose and stared 
stonily at me, and the mists rolled their long curling arms around 
me, and the palm trees waved their sad branches towards my home, 
and sang, crisply rustling, ‘ Faster, go faster, our king, or the 
fever-fiend will have thee.’ 

So I sped home speedily, and the fireflies shook off their bonds 
of Boredom and flitted fast to light me upon my way. 


II. 


A WAKEFUL NIGHT. 


Toss, toss, this side and that side, wearily and vainly; I 
cannot sleep. I shake up the pillows and compose myself care- 
fully in the most orthodox attitudes of comfort; but just as I 
cheat myself into vague visions of slumber, some weary aching 
bone lifts up its voice and wails for misery. 

I turn again, and again shake the pillows, and again tell 
myself that all will be well this time, when a predatory mosquito 
comes singing and tumming round my head, and again sleep flies 
from my bootless wooing of her. 

One more attempt I make, and this time I am just sinking 
into that vague floating sense preceding slumber, when lo, my 
sheet is transformed into the phantom likeness of a giant cobra; 
slowly it raises the horrors of its hooded head—it is just gathering 
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itself up to strike—I can see its cruel fangs and its vibrating 
tongue, and I close my eyes for one short last word of prayer, when 
I am awake again, widely, staringly, painfully awake. 

I can bear this no longer. I get up, and go out into the 
verandah, and walk wildly up and down, up and down, up and 
down. How black the night is! A pale, frightened moon, tossed 
about in an unequal struggle with troops of great dark shadowy 
clouds, is now and then flashing a faint beam upon the black 
creeping swamp, and making its grim face look all the more weird 
and weed-tangled, while I can almost see the crabs crawling, and 
the frogs puffing out their hideous throats, and the tortoises 
floating and staring inanely up to the sky. 

And then the beam dies away, and all is shadowy indistinct- 
ness—only the long low sheets of plague-mist wreathing and 
curling along the ground like a great alligator’s ghost, and here 
and there dim glimpses of trees waving heavily and uneasily, 
tossing their heads up towards the sky, and striving to rise above 
the foul polluted breath of the marsh and the mist. 

Pah! this is horrible. Only think of having to live in a place 
like this! How I do wish I could sleep! There is my servant 
. sleeping quietly enough at the end of the verandah, with a steady, 
cozy, long-drawn snore breathed from his melodious nose ; much he 
cares for mosquitos and all the other plagues of an Eastern night ! 

Snore, snore, snore—why should he be happy and comfortable 
while I am wandering here restless and miserable? I will wake 
the wretch. I kick him up, and he says ‘Coming, Sahib.’ Yes, 
that is all very well, but he snores again. I give him another 
kick, a harder one this time. ‘Yes, Sahib, what mas’r want, 
Sahib?’ Ido not know; but I must say something ; this mist is 
getting down my throat; I had better have a pipe, so I call for 
a pipe and a firestick. He brings me a pipe and matches. I tell 
him I do not want matches, I want a firestick. He says, ‘ No fire 
got sar.” I do not care, he must go and light one, lazy rascal! 
He crawls off sadly and woefully. Soon my conscience begins to 
prick me. I light my pipe with the matches and call him back, 
and tell him he need not light the fire. A gleam of pleasure flits 
over him, he lies down, and in two seconds is asleep again, peace- 
fully snoring. But I, I go on walking up and down, up and down. 
Now a cock crows, and instantly another answers him, and an- 
other, and another, till there is a full chorus of cocks, all crowing 
as if for their lives. I wonder why cocks out here always make a 
point of crowing precisely at two o’clock in the morning; simply 
to irritate me, I suppose ! 


But I am not to be Jet off with this. The cocks have 
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awakened the pariahs; off they start, howling and yelping and 
barking; and then the jackals answer them from the jungle, and 
away they go, cocks and pariahs and jackals, all as hard as they 
ean howl. Then comes a lull, and a tenor solo is performed by a 
solitary pariah, long-drawn wailings trilled forth into the night. 
Now there is a recitative and air by a cock, and then the dreadful 
chorus again, all of them at it, treble and alto and tenor and 
bass, at railway pace; the most tangled passages of the most 
intricate opera are nothing to it ! 

But now the orchestra strikes up—the marsh plover rings out 
clear and monotonous with its ‘did you do it? did you do-oo- 
00-00-00-000 it ?’ and the ravens croak hoarse bassoons, and the 
scissor-birds fiddle, and the crickets whiz and chirrup, and the 
frogs croak violently, and owls hiss and moan, faster and faster and 
faster, and the -whole concert goes crashing and banging along, 
fugue avd counter-fugue, discord and harmony, harmonies and dis- 
cords, while a far-off elephant puts in the kettle-drum at intervals, 
and the shrill fifing scream of the devil-bird shrieks loud over all 
the din. They must all burst if they do not stop soon! But no; 
on they go, faster, faster, faster, wind and string, all of them 
together ; the conductor is waving them madly on with his baton, 
and they answer frenziedly, blowing, and puffing, and fiddling, up 
and up, and faster still, crashing and booming on my distracted 
ears, until far off the sky begins to pale, and then to flush, and the 
concert flags slowly, and the mists raise their heads lingeringly and 
float away from their prey, like the dim shadow of disappointed 
Death when Herakles won Alkestis; and the sun arises, and the 
glad trees and birds welcome him to earth again, and even the 
black sullen marsh flushes for a few moments with a half unwilling 
thrill of grim pleasure. 

Thank Heaven for the day, say I, and may the fiend fly away 
with such hideous nights as this has been ! 


RY. 


‘ON LEAVE.’ 


I am on leave—far away from that dreary out-station which is 
the bugbear of my existence. Here I am, lying in a long chair 
in the verandah of the Oriental Hotel at Galle, in the full enjoy- 
ment of supreme laziness and nothing-to-do-ness. Though I have 
often been here before, yet I think I never saw the harbour glisten 
so prettily in the bright sunlight, with its waves dancing about 
round the crowded ships, and jumping up at the great sides of the 
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P. and O. steamers, as if trying to join in the fun and flirtations 
on board. 

Yes, it is a truly beautiful view, and it looks all the better when 
one gazes at it over a foreground filled with the bright happy 
faces fresh from home with which the verandah is crowded. 

There they all are! Griffs of various styles and denominations 
—male Griffs and female Griffs, all lost in admiration of new 
scenery, new things, and new people. 

Here is a group of two bright girls of about nineteen or 
twenty, and a young happy-looking husband of one of them, I am 
not sure which; they are laughing their hearts out at the tricks of 
two Indian jugglers, who are making innumerable pancakes out 
of hats, stealing brooches and rings from their wearers, and shoot- 
ing them back out of a pistol, with a variety of other tricks, some 
old and stale enough, but all of them amusing to these fresh minds 
willing to be amused, and not yet jaundiced nor belivered by 
Eastern bile. What a merry laugh is raised at the expense of 
young Benedict, when one of the conjurors, who has been making 
a rupee of his dance and salaam in a glass tumbler suspended in 
the air, interrogates the rupee spirit-rapping fashion, and says, 
‘Now, mine dear rupee, tell me whose ipocket you like best— 
Mass’r’s pocket or mine ipockeé? rap twice!’ There is no answer 
to ‘ Mass’r’s pocket,’ and the rascal goes on with a leer and says, 
‘ Mine ipocket, oh sweet rupee?’ and the rupee gave two vigorous 
jumps in the glass, and flew into the juggler’s pocket, leaving 
Master Benedict blushing and sheepish-looking, under a heavy fire 
of chaff from the two girls and the bystanders. 

At my end of the verandah a Sinhalese jeweller is driving a 
brisk trade in what he calls Ceylon rubies, onyx, and catseyes; he 
has some good ones, for I know the rascal, but I fear that most of 
what he is selling have not long left Birmingham, or wherever it 
is that they are manufactured to delude the innocent and unsus- 
picious. Look at the amusingly critical air with which Mr. Griff 
examines these glass stones, holding them up to the light, or shad- 
ing them in his hands to catch the lustre. And what a picture 
the Sinhalese man’s face is while he watches his dupe, with his 
small eyes twinkling and glistening with suppressed knavery and 
amusement ! 

Here, again, are a number of ladies buying brilliant shawls, 
said to hail from Kashmir; gentlemen buying wondrously knotted 
walking-sticks, or cheroots and cheroot-cases of various nationality ; 
and some very young gentlemen investing largely in ivory ele- 
phants and other curiosities to send home to dear admiring mothers 
and sisters, or to still dearer and more admiring sweethearts. 
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I wonder how long this frame of mind will last ? The Tappals 
will team with letters for the first twelve months, and then there 
will be a gradual falling off, and the ‘dearer one’ will complain 
that she has nothing to say, and she will write first short letters, 
and then shorter letters, until soon there will come many and 
many a mail with no news from her, and the bright hopeful young 
Griff will begin to get a sour misogynistical Eastern grumbler, 
cursing her and all her sex. What, can she not spare one hour 
from her balls and gaieties to write to him in his lonely bungalow ? 
‘Not she,’ quoth he; and he will settle down into slovenly habits, 
grow a beard, wear seedy coats, drink too many B’s and S's, and 
smoke too many cheroots. 

But, as he is now, what a loveable creature the young Griff is! 
How refreshing all his little gaucheries are! they remind one so 
of home, till one feels quite young again. What a charm there is 
in his conscious swagger in a well-cut coat, in his plain glass eye- 
glass, and in his fresh call of * waiter, instead of the languidly- 
drawled ‘ boy’ of the effete old resident ! 

Yes, I love a nice spruce young Griff with a love passing the 
love of women. 

Now it is tiffin-time ; the gong sounds, and we all troop into 
the dining-room. I pick a place between a nice young male and 
female Griff who seem afraid to sit quite next to one another ; and 
yet my interposition of myself does not appear to be at all to the 
satisfaction of either of them, for I see a cloud on her face, and he 
immediately puts on that keep-at-a-distance look which we ‘ in- 
sular bears’ delight in. Never mind; I havea right to be selfish, 
I consider, and I can tell him a lot of lies about the East to make 
up for the temporary inconvenience of my presence. 

Flop flop, goes the punkah amid dead silence from us three. 
Flop, flop; flop, flop. At last Master Griff shows symptoms of thaw- 
ing, by remarking that it is very hot. I respond in the affirma- 
tive, hoping he will soon get accustomed to it, and venturing to 
recommend a somewhat lighter suit of clothes as more suitable 
to the climate. 

He glances contemptuously at my colonial-cut clothes, and asks 
if there is a tailor in the place. I inform him that there are such 
things, but I have been so long at an out-station that I don’t know 
much of their qualifications or individual excellence. He says ‘ Oh!’ 
then, hesitatingly, ‘ You are in the Civil Service?’ I reply ‘ Yes,’ 
solemnly and somewhat dolefully. And then comes a burst of con- 
fidence on his part, ‘So am I !—just come out, you know;’ the 
latter half of the speech rather apologetically. I do not tell him 
that I have known as much for the last two hours from the large 
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C.S. on all his traps, which he has been inspecting admiringly once 
every ten minutes. Now he gradually warms, and asks me about 
my station. I try to make it out to be as good as possible, so as 
not to disgust him with his prospects too soon, but I cannot make 
much out of such a dreary monotonous place. Then I see a look 
of pity and horror on his companion’s face ; now I like pity, from 
a pretty girl especially, so I change my tactics, and draw patheti- 
cally the gloomy side of the picture for her benefit. She pities 
me to my heart’s content, and I am just getting maudlin, when 
she raises her left hand to brush away a mosquito, and to my dis- 
gust I see a wedding-ring on her finger! What a fool I was not 
to look for that before! No, I was not; it was all her fault—she 
ought to have held her hand somehow so that I could have seen it 
before. I do not like her at all now: I therefore get enthusiastic 
on the subject of shooting, representing it as being an ample 
recompense for all the drawbacks of a jungle station. I see 
young Griff’s eyes sparkling, so I gradually turn and address my- 
self to him, and spin yarn upon yarn about elephants, cheetahs, 
bears, and alligators, and everything that comesto my tongue. He 
listens eagerly, and takes them all in, until I come toa story about 
- a bear, which evidently he finds hard of digestion. The story was 
this :— 

‘One night, after dinner, I was walking up and down the 
clearing at the back of my bungalow, meditating peacefully over a 
digestive cheroot, watching the clouds and the moon, and piling 
castle upon castle in the air—I was star-gazing, in fact. 

‘ Suddenly I heard a growl, and, to my utter consternation, I saw 
a large bear coming straight at me out of the scrub jungle along- 
side. I had no weapon, and no means of defence of any kind, and, 
what was worse, I had no chance of escape by running, as the 
ground was so rough and broken that I must have fallen. Provi- 
dentially a large tree was close at hand; I sprang behind it, only 
just in time though, and dodged the bear round its trunk. Round 
and round, this way and that, went I and the bear. Five minutes 
passed, and ten minutes passed, but still that horrid bear stuck to 
me, round, and round, and round. My strength was failing; I felt 
I could not possibly hold out much longer, so with an impulse of 
despair I determined to run for it to my bungalow. Just as I 
turned to start on my race for life, I do not know why, but in a 
sort of passionate fit of helpless rage, I flung my cheroot, which I 
had still kept alight, full in the face of the bear. It hit him fair 
on the nose, and the sparks flew off all over his muzzle. Judge 
of my astonishment and relief, when I saw him clap both his paws 
over his injured nose, give a dismal howl, and vanish into the 
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jungle whence he came, leaving me to go quietly home. I always 
knew from hearsay that bears were very tender in the nose, but I 
never till then knew how tender.’ 

This was my last story ; but somehow or other my Griff did 
not seem to believe it quite—at least he looked somewhat stag- 
gered. Fortunately, however, for my credit of veracity as a story- 
teller, tiffin was now over, and I had an excellent excuse for leaving 
the table and disappearing, of which I duly availed myself. 


¥. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


I am homeward bound at last. I never knew that a doctor 
could be transformed into an angel by simply telling one that one 
was dying; but when a jovial,.mottle-faced, red-nosed old doctor 
reported to Government that I must be sent home at once or he 
would not be responsible for my life, why, I could have hugged the 
old creature and kissed him, in spite of his brandy-and-soda- 
smelling breath—more especially as I don’t feel much like dying 
just yet. 

I am coming home as fast as the P. and O. can carry me. We 
have left that dreary place, Aden, behind, and I am writing on a 
most beautiful starlight night, as we are steaming cautiously up 
the Red Sea. 

I have been killing the time by leaning and looking lazily 
over the side of the ship at the phosphorescent sea and starry sky in 
the dreamy company of a sentimental and imaginative young widow. 

I am afraid we talked a great deal of nonsense about this same 
phosphorus. The widow insisted that it was the loving wraith of 
her ‘dear departed,’ guarding and guiding her on her perilous 
way. Then I was fired into competition, and vowed it was the 
dead forms of drowned marines, stretching out pale sheeny arms 
to comrades of past days; and so we went maundering on. 

Next we got upon the star subject. We were very religious 
at first, and speculated vaguely on the mysterious region of light 
through which we were passing, talking of the old star and fire 
worship of Saba, of the fiery pillar of the Israelites, of the star 
that the Arabian sages saw, and so forth; but soon the widow 
began to get poetic, and talked about ‘starry eyes’ and various 
other shades of the subject which savoured of Shelley and spooneyism ; 
—it was not unpleasant, but I grew timorous, and thought of Mr. 
Weller senior’s warning and advice to Sammy about ‘ widders ;’ so, 
disregarding a faint pressing of hands and drooping of eyelids, I 
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fled away from the siren, and took refuge in a solitary pipe on the 
forecastle. 

Solitary, did I say? So it was at first sight; but presently 
I saw dark forms lounging about in various nooks and corners, 
and heard low tender murmuring sounds. Good heavens, this is a 
very St. Valentine’s day for spooning. Here are servant girls and 
stewards, second-class passengers and stewardesses, all whispering 
soft nothings into believing ears, much the same as the widow and 
myself; not quite so refinedly, perhaps, but infinitely more to 
the point, as many an arm-encircled waist disclosed. 

This made me meditative. Why does everybody on board a 
P. and O. steamer spoon? Is it sea air, or nothing-to-do-ness, or 
what is the cause? From that made-up old boy, General Amery, 
with his brown wig, dyed whiskers, false teeth, stays, and padding, 
making naughty love to Mrs. Judge Burton, whose unsuspecting 
spouse is quietly left behind in India; down to the merest kit- 
mutgar and ayah, every soul on board is spooning ! 

This will not do at all! I take refuge in the saloon, and cut 
in at whist. My partner is a young officer of the —th, who 
generally plays a very decent game, but he twice trumps my best 
* eard to-night. I notice his eyes wandering, and, on following the 
direction of his gaze, up through the skylight I see a fair form 
leaning over and looking down at our whist, and ever and again 
making moues at my hapless partner. What an idiot the fellow 
is! can’t he attend to his game? I tell him so at the end of the 
hand, and we have a row, such as all orthodoxically peppery 
Indian whist players delight in; I could not help looking up at 
the close of it, and I saw the disturbing feminine element enjoy- 
ing herself vastly at my expense. 

This disturbs me greatly, and at the end of the rubber I rush 
up on deck in no amiable frame of mind. 

At the top of the companion ladder I run against two dark 
figures arguing ferociously. I am laid hold of by each of them 
and tugged about violently, dangerously in fact, considering my 
weak state of health. I discover that I am appointed referee by 
the two combatants, one a Catholic, and the other an Evangelical 
minister ; they put the question in dispute to me to judge from 
my experience, and agree to abide by my decision as impartial— 
* Whether the Catholics or Evangelicals convert most heathens in 
India ?’ 

I answer at once candidly, ‘The Catholics ;’ adding, to show 
my impartiality, ‘but the Mohammedans convert more than 
either.’ 

They are both horror-stricken, reject my arbitration, and go 
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on fighting more furiously than ever. I share the usual fate of 
referees—I am abused by both sides. 

I escape meanwhile, and fling myself despairingly into a chair. 

After some ten minutes of sad meditation, my sense of injury 
against every one in general and no one in particular, finds vent 
in one short violent exclamation in great vogue among ‘ Britishers,’ 
but uttered unconsciously aloud. 

A soft voice, laughing gently, replies, ‘Oh Mr. Gordon, how 
horribly wicked of you! what is the matter?’ And the widow is 
standing by me fluttering gently and cooing softly, gazing at me 
with dove-like eyes. 

I very nearly repeat my wicked exclamation, but finally 
succumb with a mental protest against Eros and St. Valentine. 
And so it all ends in pacing the deck arm-in-arm, in more lean- 
ing and looking over the ship’s side, more starry talk, more nonsense, 
and more ‘ feeling-foolish-ness,’ until I take refuge from the voice 
of the charmer, and drag myself wearily to my cabin, there to turn 
in, but not to slumber. 


VI. 


SUEZ TO ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue Red Sea has been narrowing for hours, and growing more 
and more like an overgrown puddle. 

And now the long low sandy flats with the scrambling white 
squat-looking houses are in sight: we are at Suez. Bustle and 
hurry, hurry and bustle, anxious looking after chairs, and bags, 
hat-boxes, greedy stewards and helpless victims, hasty settling of 
whist scores, and a hurried apportionment of the prizes in the 
lottery for the time of dropping anchor, and somehow or other we 
are on the pier, or wharf, or whatever it is called. 

It is a great improvement, this wharf, with the train right up 
to the steamer ; and then there are the docks, too, and the canals ; 
what a change it all is from the Suez of six years ago! 

We scramble through a dirty dinner in a dirty hotel, served 
on dirty plates, and handed us by dirty waiters; and then, at the 
repeated warning of an ever-recurring whistle, we most of us rush 
off hot and cross and take our seats in the train. The engine- 
driver is squatting on the platform smoking; he gets on his engine 
to whistle once or twice every five minutes, and then gets down 
again to finish his pipe. 

This goes on some half an hour or so; we call out ‘Go ahead, 
sir,’ * Now we are off, and various other encouraging remarks, but 
he still goes on smoking and whistling his engine alternately. 
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At length some ingenious creature discovers that our wheels 
are not greased ; it is grease we are waiting for. So we all get out 
and yell ‘Grease, grease!’ amid shrieking expostulations in all 
languages from the railway people, who implore us to sit down 
again, assuring us we are ready to start. We don’t believe them ; 
and in half an hour more, two dirty Arabs arrive with grease-pots. 
Hurriedly they run along, putting precious little grease in the 
boxes of the wheels, however. 

Now there is more whistling, and there seems a prospect of 
getting off, for the engine-driver has finished his pipe. No, there 
is acry of ‘ Oranges!’ and we are all buying baskets of oranges for 
another half hour, while our engine-driver smokes another patient 
pipe. And now the sun has dropped down, and the darkness is 
rushing quickly on, up over the sky from the west—there is a 
creaking and squeaking of engines and wheels, we hurry back to 
our seats, and we are really off at last, puffing and snorting slowly 
and laboriously through mud huts, and Arabs praying duly Mecca- 
wards, through supercilious-looking camels and cringing and yelp- 
ing pariah dogs. 

There are six of us in our carriage, and one of them,’ah me! is 
- the fluttering widow, who is sitting next me loaded with oranges 
and small bags. Of course I am obliged to stow them away for 
her, and she thanks me with renewed drooping of eyes and mellow 
murmurings. I do not like the position at all; it is a most 
painful thing to have all this flirting going on before a sarcastic 
audience of four; it was bad enough téte-d-téte on the P. and 
O., but this is horrible. 

I am moody and silent; no one talks much, and soon we go to 
sleep. 

Iam aroused by a warm tress of hair floating across my mouth. 
I start up hurriedly, and find the sweet creature innocently asleep ; 
her head has drooped on my shoulder ! 

Gently, but decidedly, I raise it up; but she is heavy with 
slumber, and again it droops on my breast. In the agony of the 
moment I fancy I hear a faint tittering, smothered laugh from the 
other side of the carriage. I am driven to desperation, I pinch 
her! She sighs still drowsily, ‘ Ah, Harold, why so rough?’ It is 
my own name; what is to be done? Thank Heaven, asecond pinch 
makes her well awake, and the designing little wretch pretends to 
be covered with confusion, and pleads softly, tenderly for forgiveness. 

Now a long silence ensues ; on through the dark we go, crawling 
about fifteen miles an hour, creaking, creaking along most dismally. 
Occasionally we see stray straggling lights struggling through the 
night as we pass some village or small station ; but otherwise all is 
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darkness and slumber, varied by the howling of a distant jackal 
and the snorting and groaning of the train. 

Some hours had passed in this way, when a smell of burning 
arose. We soon all awoke, and, after some twenty minutes, discovered 
that, owing to want of grease, our carriage was taking fire from the 
heating of the wheel and axle. There was no immediate danger, 
but the widow became embarrassing again, and after awhile the 
smoke was so dense that we could scarcely breathe. 

We all shouted at the top of our voices out of the window, but 
to no purpose. Everyone almost was asleep, and under any cir- 
cumstances the noise of the train was such that we could scarcely 
have been heard. 

So we sat quietly and patiently for another ten minutes. 

At length the smoke was so bad that we were in danger of 
suffocation, and one of our party climbed through the window on 
to the steps, and tried to clamber along to the engine and give the 
alarm. Soon, however, he came back; he could not see, he said, 
and had almost fallen twice, so he came back. 

There, then, we waited, and were beginning to get seriously 
alarmed, when the widow, who was looking eagerly out of the 
window, said she saw many lights ahead, and sure enough it was a 
large station; gradually we slackened speed, and at last we stopped 
at Zag-a-Zig, where the junction for Cairo is; and never was I so 
glad at the sight of a station in my life. 

Here we got another carriage put on, and I contrived to escape 
the widow in the confusion, so the rest of my journey was com- 
paratively peaceful, and I slept soundly, and next morning found 
myself at Alexandria, with the sun shining brightly, and my 
appetite reminding me of breakfast. 

Another hour saw me comfortably at breakfast in the Hotel 
Abbas: having finished breakfast, and not seeing the widow, I 
began to feel supremely happy and philosophical ; and when I feel 
philosophical, I always want a pipe to aid me in the divine con- 
templation of the great ideal Nothing. 

Smoking, if a man smokes a good pipe, is the most philo- 
sophical thing in the world. If Plato had known of smoking, when 
he wrote the Symposium, I am perfectly certain he would have 
fixed upon his pipe as the avro 76 xadov karyaOov, to the exclusion 
of his Ideal Beauty. He would have had somewhere in the 
middle world an ideal pipe, to the likeness of which all good 
smokers would strive to bring their pipes by long and careful 
smoking and colouring. 

But my philosophy was somewhat disturbed here at the Hotel 
Abbas. 
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Among my comrade smokers were a young Oxford man and a 
huge Yankee; and while I was waiting for my servant to bring 
my pipe, the young Oxford man very politely offered me one of 
the Havannahs he was smoking. I declined with thanks, saying 
I preferred a pipe; he then said, rather piqued, that they were 
Addingly’s best; that he had paid 80s. the hundred for them only 
last term. I told him I knew Addingly’s cheroots perfectly well 
(to my cost), having been an Oxford man myself; whereupon my 
young friend seemed rather nonplussed, but recovered himself, 
saying that, after all, pipes were rather the go now, and he was 
thinking of taking to them himself. 

This did for me—smoke for fashion! Oh Fashion and Mother 
Grundy, what crimes you have to answer for! 

I explained to him that the reason why I preferred a pipe was 
that one gets a fellow feeling for one’s pipe; it is like a faithful 
dog, only far more faithful and far more true. One’s pipe shares all 
one’s deepest and truest thoughts, and knows what lies under the 
mask of the face. One’s pipe gives rise to all one’s noblest aspi- 
rations for the future, and sympathises in all one’s reminis- 
cences of the past. Are your memories sad ?—one’s pipe throws a 
. veil of faint-curling blue smoke over the gaunt features of misery, 
and softens them into a kindlier guise: are you merry, or dreaming 
of a loved one’s form ?—in every puff of smoke as it curls up from 
the bowl of your pipe you see cloud-pictures of her face, faint and 
beautiful and blue, like distant mountains in an evening haze. 

So prosed I, dreamily, between the puffs of my pipe. 

The young Oxford man stared at me with a cynical smile; 
while the Yankee grinned an enormous grin, and, letting fly a 
wondrous squirt of tobacco-juice, rubbed his big hand over his 
wide mouth, and spake ‘sarkastic,—‘ Guess, mister, you’re in 
love.’ 

I was just beginning to defend myself indignantly, when the 
tiffin-bell rang, and I left the unphilosophical brutes to them- 
selves. 





Cwo RPaughtp Girls. 
A SCULLER’S SKETCH. 


‘But, children, you should never let your angry passions rise.’—Dr, Warts. 


I 
As I go slowly drifting by, 
Two lazy lasses I espy ; 
Two pretty pets who lounge and dream, 
Who moon and take their ease, 
And sip their strawberries and cream, 
Beneath the trees. 


II 
The one is Beatie, t’other Bell, 
No pow’r on earth will make me tell 
The surname of each lovely flowr— 
This pair of busy B’s, 
Improving every shining hour, 
Beneath the trees. 


III 


Ah! why should one sweet damsel frown, 
And droop her pretty eyelids down ? 
Or quickly hush her merry notes, 
And clasp her pliant knees ? 
A pouting pet in petticoats, 
Beneath the trees ! 


IV 
Has Bell at Beatie dared to sneer, 
Or Beatie chanced at Bell to jeer ? 
Has either vented girlish spite, 
Because she likes to tease ? 
Or loves, like dogs, to bark and bite, 
Beneath the trees ? 


v 
Has either called the other ‘ flirt ?’ 
Does Bell object to Beatie’s skirt ? 
Or Bella’s frills or ribbons blue, 
Miss Beatrix displease ? 
Or have they quarrelled over Hugh, 
Beneath the trees ? 





TWO NAUGHTY GIRLS. 


VI 


That naughty knuckles should be rapped, 
That sullen shoulders should be slapped, 
In harmony it is no doubt 
With some mamma’s decrees. . . . 
I fancy Hugh might cure that pout, 
Beneath the trees. 


VII 


I drift and leave each dainty maid, 
Still sweet and sulky in the shade, 
With all their sunny laughing curls 
A-flutter in the breeze : 
Two nice but very naughty girls, 
Beneath the trees ! 


VIII 


I said unto myself, Ha! ha! 
My dears, if I were your mamma, 
Most quickly I'd pack off to bed 
Two naughty busy B’s— 


Who quarrel and make eyelids red, 
Beneath the trees ! 


J. ASHBY-STE RRY. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


My name is Eugene Ferdinand Pallaret Florizel de Fontelle, and 
I live on my rentes without a profession. I amuse myself, however, 
with translating the works of rising British novelists into my native 
tongue, and offering them for sale to publishers. My method is to 
gain the permission of the authors, on the understanding that we 
are to divide all profits that may accrue from the circulation of 
their stories in my beloved country; and I flatter myself that I 
have more than once gained something else from them—namely, 
the assurances of their personal regard. When I propose to 
undertake to translate a book, I feel towards it as a biographer to 
the subject of his eulogy: I look on it with enthusiasm; I ex- 
amine it with the most studious fidelity; and I see everything 
about it except its faults. I then embody my ideas in a letter of 
the purest English, and in a handwriting of microscopic beauty, and 
forward it to the god of my idolatry. 

‘ Monsieur,’ I say, ‘the latest production of your pen which 
has just fallen into my hands appears to me to transcend even what 
has preceded it; I fear for you, lest it should indeed be your cul- 
minating effort, after which, though you will still write well (for it 
is not possible you should do otherwise), men must needs say, ‘ This 
man is falling off a little.” It is the common lot of genius sooner 
or later; and perhaps your time has come. On the other hand, 
this may not be so; you may again and again astonish the world 
by renewed and even higher flights: or you may die leaving this 
perennial monument behind you. Monsieur, it is the wish of my 
heart to be allowed to become the medium of making you known 
to my fellow-countrymen. Permit me to translate your novel into 
my native tongue, and we two—you the author, and I the inter- 
preter—will divide the profits that must needs result from its 
publication.’ 

There are never any profits, because the publishers of my native 
land do not pay money to the alien. They are business men of the 
greatest capacity, and in the art of letter-writing are (for copiousness ) 
quite unrivalled. But their line of conduct is a masterly inac- 
tivity. They wait with patience until the period of international 
copyright has expired, and then publish the book for nothing, with 
a private understanding among themselves that there shall be no 
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piracy. In the meantime they ‘play’ the British novelist as an 
angler plays a salmon, or rather tickle him like a trout. ‘The 
book,’ they write to me, ‘ which you desire to translate is a miracle of 
genius, but unhappily it is too virtuous. In this country the novel 
does not circulate in families; it is for gentlemen only. It is 
shocking to contemplate such a state of affairs, but the palate of 
our public rejects what is not highly spiced.’ 

It is during the first twelve months of our acquaintance, 
therefore (before the period of international copyright has expired), 
that the regard of the British novelist for me has chiefly waxed 
and culminated. He is delighted to find himself in communica- 
tion with me; he reciprocates my epistolary courtesy by replying 
to me in what he believes to be the French tongue, and he says, ‘Why 
do you not come to see us in England?’ 

Well, there are many reasons; for one, the Channel, the pas- 
sage of which my countrymen abhor as Nature ,erroneously in con- 
nection with this subject) is said to abhor a vacuum ; and secondly, 
a general invitation in any language is not particularly attractive. 
At last a British novelist living in the Department of Essex, and 
with whom I was interchanging communications of the usual kind, 

‘wrote to ask me to visit him at his country house. ‘It is not our 
brightest season,’ said he (it was November), ‘ but I dare say we can 
show you some sport.’ 

Now Le Sport, next to Literature, is my chief delight. I 
gathered together therefore my fowling pieces, my fishing rods, my 
game bags; I procured a new suit of clothes adapted expressly for 
the field, in Paris; and I started by the express for England. 

It was dusk when the steamer started from Calais, and presently 
it became very dark; I saw nothing; kindly Night drew her veil 
over the scene ; but I heard—ah Heaven !—and I suffered with the 
rest. I was lifted into the train for London; what speed was in 
that engine, what tremendous eagerness, what bounds! I arrived 
at the Cross of Charing a mere jelly. At the hotel all was nearly 
lost «gain by the people offering me food. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘a thousand times No; what I want is rest; show 
me a bed; leave me to what your Shake-his-spear calls “the sweet 
restorer.” Give me sleep, and never call me till I ring the bell.’ 

I slept ; but from time to time awoke from the rolling of the room 
and the tossing of the bed. ‘If I find England tolerable,’ thought 
I in the silent watches of that night, ‘I will stop here. I will take 
out letters of naturalisation, and never tempt that hateful Channel 
again. Presently I awoke refreshed; my head no longer swam ; 
I had evidently had a prolonged sleep. It was still dark ; too 
dark to see the hands of my watch, but I heard the sonorous tones 
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of what I afterwards found to be St. Stephen’s clock strike nine. 
I had slept then for twenty-four hours! Well, it was no matter. I 
had arranged for myself to have a week in London before visiting 
my novelist in Essex. I had resolved to see the Lord Maire; to 
pass through the Thames Tunnel; and to eat a mince pie. Theo- 
retically, I was as well acquainted with the products of Great 
Brituin as with the language of its inhabitants, but I wished to 
imbue myself with the local colouring. From the top of the 
column of the Duke of York I would survey London; nothing 
should escape me that might be of future service in rendering into 
my native tongue the works of the British author. He should 
receive everything at my hands that he could possibly expect— 
except his money. 

It seemed ridiculous to be getting up at nine o’clock at night, 
but to sleep another twelve hours was impossible. I was also 
hungry to voracity ; indeed, owing to circumstances over which I 
had had no control, [ had nothing whatever in my stomach. Accord- 
ingly I lit the gas and attired myself. The night-porter in the 
passage whistled for the lift (for my bedroom was somewhere in 
the clouds), and I stepped into it. This was a fatal error on my 
part. It would have been better for me to have descended a 
thousand steps upon my legs: for the motion of this otherwise 
convenient vehicle reminded me of a recent experience. Accli- 
matisation in my case was evidently impossible; there only 
remained for me its alternative—naturalisation. 

On reaching the hall, I staggered into the porter’s chair, and 
remained there, somewhat to his astonishment, till I recovered 
myself. Then I sought the salle-d-manger, which was full of guests. 
I had no idea that the English made such a practice of supper. I 
called for roast-beef, porter-beer, and a plum pudding. The waiter 
stared, but produced those delicacies without comment. They were 
all excellent, but I felt that for some hours afterwards sleep would 
be imprudent if not impossible. ‘There will be a table-d’héte, 
sir, said the waiter, ‘at one o’clock.’ Then I knew why he had 
stared at me: the English were not taking supper. as I now per- 
ceived, but tea; and my meal had been unusually substantial. But 
the idea of a public supper at one o’clock in the morning! No 
wonder, thought I, they are so great a nation! What prodigious 
quantities they swallow, and how often! What appetites do they 
possess, and what digestions! The Germans, it is true, also devour 
on an immense scale, but that is only in an ‘ occupied’ country, 
where they get the run of their teeth for nothing. These English 
do it at home. 

It was very dark, and the atmosphere of the night resembled 
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cotton wool, but the gas lamps being large and frequent, I had 
little difficulty in making my way along the streets. Moreover, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, every shop was open and 
brilliantly illuminated. The pavements were crowded with pas- 
sengers, the roadways with carriages, just as though it had been 
broad day. The English, thought I, must needs take but little 
sleep, their huge meals probably enabling them to dispense with it. 
It is no wonder that in trade and manufacture they are the masters 
of the world, since they work so much longer than any other nation. 
As the night grew on, my astonishment became greater. The same 
flow of people, the same stream of vehicles went on; and not an 
establishment, whether public or private, except the churches, had 
yet closed its doors. This unexampled activity was quite new to 
me, and revealed so much. Even at midnight there seemed little 
change, except that as the air grew darker there appeared what the 
great Shake-his-spear has termed ‘ flaming ministers ’"—boys_bear- 
ing links of torches, the services of one of whom I was glad to 
accept ; he took me to the river Thames, which at this time of night 
looked picturesque enough, from the lights that blazed on its em- 
bankment and on its bridges. But what amazed me most was that 
the steamers were still moving, though at reduced speed, as though 
the very engines were tired (as they well might be), and the great 
barges made their way down stream as at midday. The Houses of 
Parliament were not sitting, but even these were lit up and cast a 
sombre reflection on the stream: the omnibuses and cabs rolled on 
without cessation ; the stations of the Metropolitan Railway dis- 
charged their passengers in crowds as great as ever. As for me, 
notwithstanding the double amount of rest I had enjoyed, the very 
spectacle of this unwearied activity began to oppress me with 
fatigue. I admired but ceased to envy a nation that could keep 
on its legs for eighteen hours, and evince no desire for horizontal 
refreshment even then. In some things I was favourably im- 
pressed ; there was none of that flaunting vice in the streets which I 
had been led to expect from descriptions of this capital of the world. 
Everyone had a business aspect, and looked as if they had not a 
moment to spare. ‘ My good child’ said I, to my attendant, who 
seemed intelligent beyond his years, ‘ when does the great heart of 
London cease to beat, when do these vast crowds efface themselves, 
when do these establishments, so resplendent with lights and 
crammed with customers, close their doors?’ ‘Oh, the shops,’ 
returned he, answering only the last portion of my enquiry, ‘ they 
never shut, they don’t, except on Saturday afternoons, Bank 
Holidays, and Sundays.’ 

I could hardly believe my ears, until gradually there recurred 
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to my mind certain quotations from the British Classics, which I 
had hitherto set down to poetical license, but that I now perceived 
were the literal embodiments of a national custom. For example, 


For the best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my boys, 


instead of being a bacchanalian ballad (as I had imagined) was 
evidently a melodious encouragement to the diligence which I saw 
going on around me; only the pupils had gone beyond their master’s 
precept, for instead of ‘a few hours’ they had already stolen half the 
night. It is curious, when once you hit upon any logical explan- 
ation of a phenomenon, what a number of corroborations of the 
fact crowd in upon the brain. That famous line by the same poet, 
‘The day was made for vulgar souls,’ had at once a new signification 
for me; the poet wishes to enlist the sympathies of the aristo- 
cracy in his efforts to utilise the hours of darkness, and does not 
scruple to appeal to their class prejudices to accomplish his object. 
To judge by the coroneted carriages that flashed by me, one by one, 
where I stood, he had completely succeeded. The whole people, 
gentle and simple, were vying with one another in realising their 
popular expression, ‘to turn night into day.’ 

In France even the theatres would have long closed their doors 
by this time, though they were doubtless in full swing around me 
here ; but too fatigued to appreciate any scenic display, I retired to 
my hotel. It was one o'clock, yet the salle-d-manger was even 
more crowded than when I had last seen it. It was wonderful to 
see the good folks, at that time in the morning, swallowing Oxford 
brawn, pigeon pies, and a multitude of cold meats (far fatter than 
I had ever beheld them), and then going out into the streets about 
their business or pleasure. They seemed to have frames of iron. 
For my part, I took my bed-candle and toiled upstairs—for I took 
care to avoid the lift this time—with a sense of utter prostration and 
inferiority. How could France, or any other power, ever cope with a 
race of islanders who ignored the laws of nature and were indepen- 
dent of sleep! The very last words I heard the waiter utter were 
an intimation that there would be a table-d’héte at five. 

Whether the ideas engendered by this tremendous experience of 
human life took too firm a hold upon my reflective faculties, or whe- 
ther, in spite of my prolonged ‘ exposition of sleep’ (as Shake-his- 
spear terms it), I was still over-fatigued, slumber did not visit my 
eyelids for many hours, throughout which I heard the muffled roar 
of wheel and hoof, the distant din of hawkers and ballad singers, the 
strains of street-music, and all the sounds of a great city’s daily life. 
Once or twice, I rose from my restless bed and looked up at the 
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skies for the approach of morning, but still all was dark; neither 
moon nor star was to be seen; I could only perceive dimly that 
a thousand constellations—the gas lamps of the mighty town-—were 
doing their best to pierce the mirk on earth, while here and there, 
like a comet, there streamed from some lofty dome the limelight, 
doubtless marking the residence of some prince or peer. At last, 
overpowered by fatigue, I fell into a heavy slumber, and to my 
intense irritation discovered on awaking that I had again slept 
through an entire day, and had once more the night before me. 

It was nine o’clock, and of course as dark as ever. I felt that 
my constitution must have received indeed a severe shock to cause 
me to sleep to this inordinate extent, and I was exceedingly put 
out to think that a third of my proposed visit to London had 
already expired without my having set eyes on it by day. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to make the best of my 
misfortune. I resolved to stay up for a few hours only, and then 
to leave strict orders that I should be called early in the morning, 
when I would make a thorough acquaintance with the British 
Metropolis, beginning with that bird’s eye view of it (before the 
smoke rose from the chimneys) from the column of the Duke of 

- York. 

Hitherto I had been fairly served enough, but I now began to 
take a dislike to the head waiter of the establishment. I could not 
conceal from myself that he stuffed a corner of his napkin into his 
mouth to stifle a laugh when I ordered my little supper. I chose 
toasted cheese and a mince pie, because I knew those were famous 
English dishes, and it is always well to taste the national food of 
the country in which one finds oneself, and also its peculiar vintage, 
which in this case of course, as before, was porter-beer. 

‘Why laugh you?’ said I sternly, for I saw the man snigger 
again, as he laid those delicacies before me; ‘is it so curious in 
this town of London to eat toasted cheese for one’s supper ?’ 

‘For supper? No, sir. But for one’s breakfast—that is very 
unusual.’ 

‘For breakfast?’ echoed I. ‘What is your meaning? It is indeed 
ridiculous that a nation, which eats without intermission day and 
night, should call any meal by sucha name, since you have no fast 
to break. But to call supper breakfast is surely the height of 
folly.’ 

‘ Well, sir, we do call it breakfast; perhaps a foreign gentleman 
like you, who goes to bed after luncheon and keeps such very strange 
hours, may call it by some other name.’ 

‘ My good man,’ said I, ‘do not let us quarrel. Iam not well, 
and my head goes round as I listen to you.’ 
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. He murmured something I did not quite catch about ‘no 
wonder,’ and ‘ mince pies and porter for breakfast,’ but I felt quite 
certain he said ‘ for breakfast.’ 

‘ You talk, my good Englishman,’ I continued, ‘ of my keeping 
“‘ strange hours.” Ihave been up here in your capital through 
one whole night, and am beginning a second, and I find that 
nobody goes to bed, but eats and drinks, and goes about his busi- 
ness exactly as if it were in the daytime.’ 

‘ But, sir, this is the daytime,’ argued the waiter, earnestly ; ‘ it 
is now half-past nine in the morning.’ 

‘Daytime! morning!’ cried I, looking round the gas-lighted 
apartment, and then through the window upon the gas-lighted 
streets; and into the murky darkness that overspread them. ‘ Great 
Heaven, do you call this day!’ 

‘ Certainly, sir; rather fine day than otherwise for November.’ 

‘But the sun? What has become of it ?’ 

‘Don’t know, sir. Goes down to the seaside with the aristo- 
cracy, I believe, sir. We have no sun in London at this season.’ 

I was utterly overwhelmed by this revelation. I had read ina 
poem of the English Laureate’s an account of ‘a land where it was 
always afternoon,’ but of any land south of the Arctic Regions where 
it was always night I had not read, nor had I heard of its existence. 
On one thing only was I able to make up my mind, upon the spot ; 
namely, that that notion of naturalisation should be abandoned. 

‘Home, home, the nearest way’—that is by Calais or Boulogne, 
no *‘ Newhaven route’ for me—was the cry of my soul. As for my 
promised visit to Essex, I looked out that extraordinary name in 
an encyclopedia, and found it to be a county, ‘low lying, marshy, 
and subject to fog ;’ so that any movement in that direction was out 
of the question. If the metropolis with its millions of gaslamps, 
its lime-lights, its magnesian wires, and all the advantages of science 
and civilisation, could not present an atmosphere less solid than 
that which I then beheld—without a sun, without a moon, without 
a star; great Heaven, what must Lssex be? That it could not 
contain a bird of day was certain (even if you could have seen it) ; 
I had had no experience in shooting bats and owls, and nothing 
would have induced a man of my romantic sentiments to fire (in 
anger) at a nightingale. I despatched a note therefore to my 
British novelist, in which I left him to infer that a domestic 
bereavement had befallen me—lI said that ‘my atmosphere had 
become suddenly clouded,’ and expressed a hope that I might still 
have the pleasure to visit him ‘in brighter days.’ The first state- 
ment was certainly a correct one: the second was a phrase of com- 
pliment, because I knew that before the summer came my accom- 
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plished friend would be too angry with me, with respect to the re- 
muneration to be paid for the right of rendering his immortal work 
into the French tongue, ever to wish to see my face. 

At 11, a.m. as it was unnecessarily described in the Railway 
Guide (for a.M. and P.M. were all one), I drove down through the 
gaslit streets to the gaslit station, and took my ticket for home. 
We may not be rich, we may not be so sensible, we may not enjoy 
so excellent a constitution, either political or physical, in France, 
as the good English; but at least day follows day with us all the 
year round. The sun shines there, even on the unjust; whereas in 
England for three months of the year, Aristides himself would 
have to go about with a lantern—just as though he were Diogenes. 


Za fiuse d'Amour. 


Sty little birdie !—I’ve found you at last ; 
Hour after hour I have sought for you vainly ; 
Now that I’ve caught you the die shall be cast, 
Tell me my fortune and tell it me plainly. 


Half in the sunshine, and half in the shade, 
Hiding away, and yet smiling to see me ; 
Knowing the havoc your bright eyes have made, 
Disdaining to hold, nor caring to free me. 


Tell me my fortune, it rests in your heart, 

Make it a bright one, dear lady, to cheer me, 
Sometimes I think when our souls are apart, 
That heart’s not so light as when I am near thee. 


Ah! you are frowning—'tis always my fate. 
To-morrow I go—I am summoned by duty— 
Partly resigned—-for I’ve noticed of late, 

The world holds a prize that is better than beauty. 


A tear !—and for me !—’Twas only a jest. 

I'd forfeit my life to save you from sorrow ; 

You know not the weight you raise from my heart, 
And, love—I’m not sure I must leave you to-morrow. 














‘SMILING TO SEE ME.’ 











W Pair of French Weauties. 


TxoveH (like Thomas de Quincey) I lay no claim to having been 
guilty of manslaughter, I can claim acquaintance (not personal, 
indeed) with two of the most accomplished professors of the art ; 
and I propose to introduce these gentlemen to such of my readers 
as may care to improve the acquaintance. 

I take as a starting-point the following paragraph from the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 5th of March anno Domini 1873: 

‘ Joseph Lemettre was executed yesterday for murder, at Mar- 
quise, a small town situated half-way between Boulogne and Calais. 
Lemettre, during a period of eight years, committed a series of 
horrible crimes without being detected, until the 25th of last June, 
when he was taken in the act of robbery. Tried last December at 
the assizes of the Pas-de-Calais, he was, on the 23rd of that month, 
condemned to death on the several charges of robbery, arson, and 
murder. Though old in crime, he was young in years, having 
been born on the 15th of February, 1846; consequently he had 
only just completed his twenty-sixth year. He professed to die as 
a Christian.’ Save the mark! 

After a sufficient account of these atrocities condensed from 
the official Acte d’ Accusation, I propose to re-narrate the story of 
a remarkably similar series of secret crime, which occurred in the 
same district of France, some forty years ago; and so present a 
pair of stories which afford a curious instance of those coincidences 
which occasionally illustrate the axiom that ‘history repeats itself’ ; 
not, indeed, in all its details, but in many of its more important 
particulars. 

Cuarter I, 
THE LOCALITY. 


Tue district referred to is sufficiently described by saying that 
it would be entirely comprised within two imaginary lines drawn 
from Arras to the sea-coast—the one due north-west to Boulogne, 
the other north-west by north to Gravelines. This geographical 
figure, whilst defining a large, elongated, wedge-like-shaped por- 
tion of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, includes the towns 
already named, together with Calais itself and St. Omer, but also 
the region known as Le Champ du Drap d’Or (the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold); whilst the equally famous field of Agincourt lies 
just outside the line from Arras to Boulogne, about midway. The 
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area thus marked out contains within its compass some topographi- 
eal curiosities which one seldom hears of, and I may perhaps be 
permitted to mention one or two of them. 

There are two roads leading from Calais to St. Omer. The 
one, by the Pont sans Pareille, takes us over a bridge which 
really deserves the name it bears, namely, that it is a bridge with- 
out an equal. It conducts two straight roads, crossing each other 
at right angles, over two straight canals, also meeting at right 
angles; so that anyone standing on the crown of the bridge be- 
holds four straight roads and four straight rivers, radiating nearly 
equidistant with almost mathematical precision. 

The other road runs from Calais through the thriving suburb 
of St. Pierre les Calais, a prosperous manufacturing district lying 
beyond the fortifications of that celebrated but dismal citadel. 
Thence the road continues for some six miles close alongside the 
Grand Canal, with marshes on either hand, till it reaches the 
little town of Guines, a place of small extent, and shorn of what- 
ever small glories it once possessed, but still boasting what it calls 
its ‘castle,’ perched upon a little hill, and, two miles off, its woods, 
reputed to have extended at one time from the Forest of Svigné, 
.and to have been the haunt not only of brigands, but of real wild 
boars. But however this may be, these woods certainly contain, 
near Mont Fienne (a high, chalky down, from which the coast of 
Albion may often be discerned), a monument called Le Ballon, 
marking the spot where descended Blanchard, the first aéronaut 
who ever crossed the Channel (in 1785), and who, if not killed upon 
the spot, had a very narrow escape—I was going to say, of his life 
—but I mean, of his death. 

From Guines the road across Le Champ du Drap d’Or conducts 
us to what was till recently one of the most curious little fortified 
towns imaginable—Ardres. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that, with all its houses, and streets, and cafés, and soldiers and 
civilians—not forgetting that indispensable portion of every French 
town, La Place—it could once be comfortably stowed away in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Yet this Ardres has been a place of no small 
strength and importance.! At the time I refer to it was surrounded 
with triple walls and formidable fosses, with drawbridge and port- 
eullis and barbican, and all the other appurtenances of a citadel. 
But now its battlements have disappeared, its ramparts been abo- 
lished, its fosses filled in, and the town is spreading in all direc- 
tions over what had been the enceinte, to the great loss of its ancient 
picturesqueness, however great the gain in point of utility. 

Hence—that is to say from Ardres—the high road stretches 

1 «Twixt Guynes and Arde,’ the Field of Cloth of Gold.—Henry V1I/. 
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its weary length to St. Omer—straight, dismal, dreary, with a 
milestone (as my dear old Irish-minded companion remarked) only 
every three miles; with absolutely nothing to see but the intermi- 
nable road. But this road (or rather the continuation of it, beyond 
St. Omer, towards Arras) runs right through the district in different 
parts of which was perpetrated the remarkable series of outrages 
which strikes me as bearing so singular a resemblance to the more 
recent crimes of Lemettre, the assassin, thief, and villain in general 
of Audrecelles, whose untimely (or timely) end we have already 
recorded. 

The scene of the atrocities of the last-named rascal—smooth- 
faced, ingenious, and unsuspected, rather prepossessing, indeed— 
who ‘ smiled and smiled, and still could be a villain ’—is also com- 
prised within the area previously defined, but nearer to the coast. 
If, instead of going from Calais vid Guines and Ardres to St. 
Omer, and so on to Arras, the pedestrian should choose to take a 
much prettier road by comparison through Marquise, he would 
leave about midway from Calais to Boulogne, and some six or seven 
miles to his right, the well-known but little-frequented headland 
of Grisnez; and a mile or two south of Graynose is situated the 
almost unknown village of Audrecelles. And this village, with the 
region round about it, is the scene now rendered famous by the 
more recent of the two series of atrocities to which I wish to direct 
attention. 

Let us despatch this latter villain first, he being, in some re- 
spects, the less respectable of the two, and altogether a quite 
inferior genius. 


Cuapter II. 
THE MONSTER LEMETTRE. 


THE achievements of this miscreant are not now so fresh in the 
public memory as to render it unnecessary to give such a rapid 
résumé of them as will enable us to point out some of the resem- 
blances between him and his more distinguished prototype. Those 
are resemblances such as these: that the crimes of both were com- 
mitted in the same, not very extensive, district of the Pas-de-Calais ; 
that they were both remarkable for their number and variety, for 
the secrecy with which they were accomplished, and the length of 
time during which their perpetrators eluded not only detection 
but even suspicion ; and that in each case the ultimate conviction 
of the culprit was connected with incidents arising out of what 
would have appeared in ordinary circumstances a suitable and 
happy marriage. On the other hand, there are some dissimi- 
larities between the two; such as these: that De Vernelle was a 
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gentleman of position and ostensible property, while Lemettre was 
little better than a farm-labourer; that the latter aggravated his 
crimes by recourse to unnecessary barbarity, whereas the former 
embellished his with a kind of elegant (but equally unnecessary) 
humour ; and that, whilst the one has had his head off and his 
horrid carcase buried for years, the other has only quite lately 
relieved us of ‘his odious presence.’ 

The spot where Lemettre first began business was the farm- 
house of Selles, close to Audrecelles. This farmhouse was tenanted 
in 1864 by one Dely, who had in his service a young man, then 
about eighteen, who by his regular and quiet demeanour had 
secured the confidence of his master. In the autumn of that year, 
some stacks belonging to neighbouring farmers were found to have 
been fired and entirely destroyed. The name of one of these was 
Lucien Cuigny. Although incendiarism was suspected, nothing 
could be proved. Soon after—in the same month—the premises 
of Madame Lisse, a relative of Cuigny, were set fire to and utterly 
destroyed. Still the crime could not be brought home to anyone. 
Next, on the night of the 6th of November, a fire broke out in 
some of the out-buildings of one Tramery, in which was stored the 
‘harvest of Lemettre’s master, Dely. Lemettre seems to have been 
suspected, and, though no proof could be brought against him, his 
master was advised to get rid of him; but this he declined, having 
entire confidence in his servant’s innocence. 

Beyond a suspected attempt at burglary and arson at the house 
of the same Tramery, in February 1865, nothing was charged 
against the prisoner during the long period (for him) between this 
date and September 1867 ; though I cannot believe he was idle all 
that time. At this latter date, however, Dely, Lemettre’s master, 
was dead, and his widow remarried to one Louis Sauvage, whose 
father had married a sister of Lemettre’s; and the new couple still 
occupied the old farm of Selles. On the 15th of this month, 
the trunk of one Louis de Gaines, a labourer living at the farm, 
was found rifled of some 620 francs. 

Soon after this, Madame Sauvage (late Dely) with her husband 
removed to a short distance from Selles, and Lemettre accom- 
panied them. Very shortly a series of extraordinary occurrences 
caused the greatest alarm. Sauvage, his child, and Lemettre 
himself (as he reported) were fired at, but none of them were 
wounded ; and a box of gunpowder was discovered close to the 
house, placed there with the intention apparently of destroying it. 
In December a still more atrocious outrage was not only attempted 
but actually accomplished. A drayman, one Philippe Prevost, 
had delivered a load of beer at Audrecelles, had joined in the 
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festivities of the fair at that place, and returning at night, somewhat 
the worse for what he had ‘ carried,’ was dragged from his waggon, 
stunned by his assailant, robbed of what money he had, and muti- 
lated in a manner it is impossible to describe. A fortnight after- 
wards a Madame Lambert, living at an isolated farmhouse, in 
Audrecelles, discovered some one in her bedroom, who, failing to 
extort from her any information as to where her money was 
secreted, wounded her first with a pistol-shot in the thigh, and 
then stabbed her in a horrible manner in various parts of the body. 
Notwithstanding she afterwards died of her wounds, she was able 
to reach the house of a neighbour and raise an alarm; and when 
search was made, it was found that the assassin, though appropriat- 
ing the poor woman’s watch and trinkets, had not succeeded in 
finding some 1,200 francs, which it was suspected was his temp- 
tation. 

On the Christmas-eve of the same year, the house of the priest 
of Audrecelles was violated, whilst the holy father was performing 
midnight mass, and money, plate, and ecclesiastical ornaments 
were abstracted. In January following, Louis de Gaines was 
again robbed of some 400 francs (only 16/. when stated in English 
money) which he had saved up; but some scrip for 200 francs 
were left. For greater security he concealed these in his mattress ; 
but at the end of the month these also were found to be gone in 
the same mysterious manner. 

Another short interval of six months; during which Lemettre 
professed that he himself had been robbed of 1,800 frances, of which 
no one believed that he could be honestly possessed ; but of course 
his irreproachable character and his ingenuous countenance were 
sufficient to stifle all doubts about the matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that, having drawn the fatal billet for the conscription in 1867, 
he had been obliged to borrow 2,500 francs to buy himself off. 
Then, at midnight of the 28th June 1869, after another fair at 
Audrecelles, a young man named Adolphe Cuigny, son of the 
aforesaid Lucien Cuigny, was found dead, robbed of a trifling sum 
of money, and horribly mutilated, at the door of a stable belonging 
to Lemettre; who appears at this time to have gone into a small 
way of business on his own account. A wine-shop keeper and his 
two sons were suspected of this crime and were arrested; but, says 
the Acte d’ Accusation (with a logic which is not quite apparent), 
‘their innocence was proved by the occurrence of another fearful 
catastrophe,’ namely, the discovery on the 29th October following 
that a third son of the wine-shopkeeper, who had been left in 
charge of the cabaret, was found dead in his bed, having been 
mutilated in the same manner as the previous victims (that, I 
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suppose, being the circumstance which led to the conclusion above 
referred to), and ‘apparently trampled upon with heavily-nailed 
boots. 

But why go on with such a catalogue of horrors ? the details are 
too distressing. In the following month another burglary ; and then, 
in the February following, the murder of one Malfoy, a labourer at 
the same farm where Lemettre had been employed, and who had 
suggested suspicions against him. On February 22, 1870, this 
Malfoy, was sent to cut wood and never returned; but in March his 
corpse, tied up in two sacks sewed together, was discovered in the 
well of an empty house. Then in August a burglary in a neigh- 
bouring village, and a large sum of money stolen ; and then an entire 
cessation of these continuous outrages until the ensuing month of 
April 1871. 

The reason of this cessation is thus accounted for by the Acte 
@ Accusation. Lemettre had been drafted a second time, and had 
actually gone to the war ; but immediately on his return, in April, 
the crimes recommenced with a succession of burglaries and rob- 
beries at the residences of three priests in the neighbourhood, at 
all of which some plunder was secured. 

The coincidence of these robberies with the return of Lemettre 
naturally revived the latent suspicions that he was the culprit, and 
he was accordingly watched. The last of these undetected rob- 
beries took place on June 4th. On the 14th (just for a change) 
Lemettre got married, at Ambleteuse, in a style hardly befitting 
his supposed narrow means. On the 25th, the return wedding- 
feast—as is usual in France—was to be given at the same place ; 
and he appears to have made the fatal mistake of supposing that 
between the time of his arriving at the village inn and the hour 
fixed for the feast he might have a chance of doing another little 
stroke of business. But eyes were upon him which he little dreamt 
of. One Nozelle dogged his steps, saw him enter an alley leading 
to the house of the curé of Ambleteuse, observed him creeping 
stealthily under a hedge, hastened to procure assistance, and was 
successful in arresting our ingenious and ingenuous young friend 
in the very act of attempting to force an entrance. 

Here ends this long catalogue of secret crime; he was charged 
with no less than twenty-seven, comprising (as we have already de- 
scribed) arson, burglary, highway-robbery, murder, and brutal muti- 
lation. In presence of proof found in his house and on his person, 
Lemettre was unable to deny his complicity in some of these crimes. 
He also admitted his guilt in respect to some of the murders and 
mutilations, but he denied the rest. These admissions, however, 
were sufficient to secure his condemnation. 
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Suffice it, however, to say that before he died, on Good Friday, 
March 29, 1872, Monsieur de Paris had the supreme satisfaction 
(at least, I should have thought it so if I had been in his line for 
four-and-fifty years) of despatching this miscreant to join his proto- 


type. 


Cuapter ITI. 
THE VILLAIN VERNELLE. 


BeaRING in mind that the district through which we are travel- 
ling is entirely comprised within a radius of five-and-twenty miles 
from its central spot—say Fauquembergue—I proceed to recount 
some of the most striking incidents in the career of this scélérat, 
which appear to me to prefigure, forty years before, the atrocities 
of the scoundrel Lemettre, whom we have just parted with. 

This accomplished villain seems to have been inspired with 
great artistic—one might almost say zsthetic—feeling in the con- 
duct of his profession. Only on the theory that he was ambitious 
of being (as he afterwards described himself) ‘ a fine genius ’—not 
merely a connoisseur, but a first-rate artist, almost a professor of 
murder as a fine art—can we account for the fantastic, almost 
humorous, circumstances with which he invested his various crimes. 

They are too numerous to be recounted at length; I shall there- 
fore only narrate a few of the more striking of his actually accom- 
plished murders, concluding with a somewhat fuller narration of 
his last attempt, which was not only an attempt, but a most fatal 
failure—a failure, indeed, which proved to be his Nemesis. It 
was not till six or seven years after the commission of the last of 
the crimes we shall recount, that a singular train of circumstances 
put the victim of this attack upon the trail of his assailant. By 
this victim, however—a young English gentleman—the assassin 
was accidentally met, detected, and denounced ; was tracked, con- 
victed, and executed, like the dog that he was. 

Taking the incidents chronologically, and interweaving with 
the narrative such circumstances of the villain’s career as could of 
course only become known when the Paris police had succeeded in 
weaving the fatal web inextricably around him, we come, first, upon 
the murder of Monsieur Bribault, a respected notary, residing at 
St. Omer. Early—ahout five o’clock— one summer morning, about 
forty years ago, Monsieur Bribault is seen driving (or rather, 
being carried without driving) through the suburbs, and towards 
the centre of that city. He appeared to be in a very extraordinary 
state of derangement for one of his sober profession and respectable 
character. Sitting bolt upright, he yet seemed to be incapable of 
motion; he was rigid, stark, intensely pale, livid in fact, and 
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apparently heedless of anything around him or before him. The 
reins certainly were between his fingers, but the hand seemed to 
have lost its cunning, and his wearied horse jogged heavily along 
without any guidance from his master. The strangeness of Mon- 
sieur Bribault’s appearance was heightened by these circumstances : 
that his hat was, as one might say, ‘stuck’ on his head after a 
very unusual fashion, and had evidently been rolling in the mud; 
that his neck was clumsily encumbered with a broad wrapper, and 
that the apron of the vehicle, usually strapped up in front, was 
now fastened round his shoulders. The few persons who were astir 
at that early hour began to ask one another whether Monsieur had 
allowed himself to get ‘disguised in liquor, or whether he had 
become suddenly insane ? 

Neither of these surmises accounted for the actual state of the 
case. Monsieur Bribault was dead; his body was stiff, his eyes, 
though open, were fixed and lustreless. He was, however, firmly 
seated in his vehicle, but that was by reason of a complicated 
arrangement of timber and cord, artfully concealed beneath the 
leathern apron with which he was enveloped; and when the 
horse had been stopped and these primd fucie discoveries made, it 
* was found that his throat was horribly lacerated, and still bleeding 
from a wound which the physicians attributed to the teeth of a 
savage dog, or some other ferocious animal. 

But this evidently could not be the sole cause of the cata- 
strophe; other agency than that of a vicious brute, however saga- 
cious, must have been employed to fix the ill-fated man in the 
position in which he reached home, and to abstract the money— 
some 160/.—which it was afterwards ascertained he had received 
the day preceding, and which was missing. 

The excitement consequent on these discoveries was intense. 
Vigorous steps were taken to trace the criminal. These, however, 
were hardly begun when the townsfolk were again horrified by a 
second atrocity, bearing a striking resemblance to the murder of 
the notary. Shortly after that event, a farm labourer, employed 
on the property of one Monsieur Festin, chanced, very early in the 
morning, to notice his master sitting against a tree across one of 
his own fields, perfectly still, and apparently enjoying his matu- 
tinal pipe. Finding, however, after a lapse of time, that his master 
showed no sign of having altered his position, the man’s curiosity 
became awakened, until at last he felt impelled to go ‘ athwart the 
mead’ to reconnoitre. The result was that he found his master was 
dead; and that after being despatched, he had been robbed, and then 
carefully posed, like Monsieur Bribault, in a quasi-natural posture 
upon a bank, in such a position that he might be seen from his home- 
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stead; and, still further to indulge the playful fancy of his assassin, 
his pipe was carefully fixed between his teeth, so that 


Any beholder would fancy himn— 


not ‘ dead’ (as Poe goes on to say), but smoking. 

As in the case of the notary, the throat was found to be fright- 
fully mangled, as if by the fangs of some ferocious beast; the wound 
was covered with a pitch-plaister, and that again with a handker- 
chief. What money he had had upon his person (no very consider- 
able sum) was gone; but amongst it was a coin of the twelfth 
century, which could be easily recognised, and which eventually 
proved an important item in the damning evidences which brought 
home the guilt of this and other crimes to ‘ the right party.’ 

This second event led to a renewed search for the criminal; but 
nothing was discovered except the indications of a violent encounter 
having taken place on an adjoining road, one of the most alarming 
of which indications was the trace all about of the footmarks of a 
gigantic dog. 

Very shortly after this second piece of grotesque humour a 
marriage was celebrated in a neighbouring village called Menterre. 
The bridegroom, who appears to have been a propriétaire in the 
neighbourhood, and was supposed to be wealthy, was Monsieur de 
Vernelle—‘ Ferdinand’ he afterwards said his Christian name was, 
but I am not sure that that was not merely assumed for the occa- 
sion: nous verrons @aprés. He is described as a man of most 
perfect manners, brilliant in talk, ready at repartee, and with a 
grim kind of humour, which sometimes made people start a little ; 
but in personal appearance he is reported to have been extremely 
repulsive, having a severe and unprepossessing cast of countenance, 
a remarkably low forehead, and peculiarly small unpleasant black 
eyes, with no depth in them. The bride, au contraire, was every- 
thing that was attractive; she, without being beautiful, had an 
expression which (to quote the words of my authority) ‘was the 
sweetest, most innocent, most happy he had ever seen.’ It was 
‘bright and charming—the index. of a gentle, trusting, loving 
soul,’ &c. She was the daughter of another propriétuire of the 
neighbourhood, one Monsieur Grielle, owner of a very considerable 
estate, though living in a quiet unostentatious kind of rural felicity 
The marriage service was performed by Monsieur l’Abbé Viére. 
The civil and religious ceremony over, Monsieur l’Abbé spent the 
festive hours, till late in the evening, with the wedding party ; 
but returning home, after the newly-married couple had started on 
their bridal tour, and carrying with him, in addition to the cus- 
tomary fees, some not inconsiderable offerings for his church, 
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nothing more was seen or heard of him till the following morning 
Then, the early attendants at matins were plunged into unprece- 
dented excitement by the discovery of a crime which threw the 
murders of the notary and the farmer completely into the shade. 
The venerable man had been waylaid, assaulted, and murdered on 
his way home; had been robbed of the valuables he had about 
him, including money and a golden cross; and, with the same 
horrible quaintness which the perpetrator of these crimes appears 
to have systematically indulged, the Abbé had been ostentatiously 
arrayed in his most gorgeous priestly vestments and artistically 
posed in a chair in front of the high altar of his little church, and 
was to all appearance absorbed in devotion—so intensely, that some 
considerable time elapsed before it was discovered that he was not 
only cold, rigid, dead, but that he, too, bore about his throat the 
same frightful wounds, disguised with the same fantastic ingenuity 
as in the cases of the notary and the farmer. 

The efforts to hunt down the demon who, not only unknown, 
but even unsuspected, was for that very reason all the more terrible 
to the excited imagination of the district, were, if possible, re- 
doubled. But spite of all the ingenuity of the Paris police, 
whose aid was enlisted in the enquiry—spite of continual raids in 
all directions, not only by the authorities, but also by organised 
bands of the population headed by the proprietors (amongst the 
most energetic of whom, when he returned from the honeymoon, 
was Monsieur de Vernelle, who spent, or professed to have spent, 
large sums in the cause, besides offering a public reward of 2001. 
for the detection of the culprit); spite of all this, no clue to the 
mystery was obtained, and outrages of a similar character, effected 
by similar means, and many of them characterised by the same 
weird peculiarity of incident, continued to recur from time to time 
in different parts of the district during a period of several months, 
until they appear to have culminated in the attempt on the 
young Englishman. ‘This attempt, as I have already stated, failed 
of causing death, but it proved the means of ultimately bringing 
the criminal to la Mére Guillotine, or as we, in our less poetical 
way, would say, ‘ to the gallows.’ 

Mr. Charles Ferrers, the young Englishman alluded to, was 
travelling from Calais to Paris by diligence. An accident occur- 
ring a short time after passing St. Omer necessitated the return of 
the vehicle to that city for repairs. With the view of passing the 
time, Mr. Ferrers, being the only Englishman among the passen- 
gers, preferred to walk on until the coach should come up. Thus 
he had wandered some few miles along the straight, monotonous 
road, when, the shades of evening beginning to close around him, 
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he gradually became conscious of a feeling of anxiety. Satisfied, 
however, that he had kept the right road, he still went on, until he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of an extensive coppice which stretched 
along one side of his path. Lingering for a moment, to observe 
some object of interest by the wayside, he was suddenly startled by 
the heavy breathing of a panting animal close by, and still more 
startled (remembering, as he did on the instant, the accounts in 
the English papers of the recent outrages) by the appearance on 
the bank above him of an immense wolf-dog of excited and blood- 
thirsty demeanour. His first thought, on realising the position, 
was to defend himself as best he might with his stout walking- 
stick ; his second, to endeavour to escape by ‘renegading’ (as I 
once heard a cockney tradesman say, for retrograding—and a very 
good word too). Full of alarms, he had a presentiment that the 
snarling monster who was now stealthily ‘ waiting upon him,’ as 
the Fancy have it, with averted eye, was only restrained from 
making his deadly attack till he should receive ‘the office’ from 
some one hiding in the shadows of the wood. His presentiment 
was not long in being realised. Still retreating, closely dogged by 
the ferocious brute, until he came to a part of the wood where over- 
arching trees deepened the gloomy shades of approaching night, 
the idea occurred to him that he might perhaps disarm the ferocity 
of the enemy by approaching him with a friendly gesture, a kind 
word, and a steady glance of the eye. But these blandishments 
were all in vain; the creature persistently averted his eye, and 
there was no other way obvious to the terrified traveller by which 
the tender feelings of the brute could be reached. Taking a firm 
stand,. therefore, on the spot where he found himself, rather than 
retreat further into the darkness of the avenue, Ferrers determined, 
if possible, to hold his ground until the vehicle should overtake 
him. Very speedily, however, the horror of his position—solitary, 
in a strange and gloomy scene—was intensified to the very utmost 
by the sudden, though not altogether unexpected, sound of a signal 
from the covert of the wood; to which signal the hound growled 
in response, and then, crouching to the ground, for the first time 
fixed his ferocious gaze upon his victim. Another signal, and the 
creature is at his throat, bearing him to the earth and mangling 
him with his infernal fangs. 

In this terrible predicament footsteps are heard approaching. 
But they are not the footsteps of friendship ; for ina moment they 
are followed by a terrific blow, which leaves him senseless—not 
dead indeed, but next door to it—and robbed of 100/. in Bank of 
England notes and a valuable diamond ring. 

By and by the diligence comes up to the spot. The attention 
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of the driver, who was on the look-out for his passenger, is at once 
drawn to him by the circumstance that the highwayman, with his 
usual drollery, has not only left his victim in a sitting posture on 
the roadside, in a waking and waiting attitude, but has also ingeni- 
ously extemporised a signal-flag, consisting of a handkerchief at- 
tached to the walking-stick which Ferrers carried in his hand, and 
prominently displayed from the bank against which he had placed 
him to await his fate. 

This would seem to have been the last of the series of atroci-~ 
ties perpetrated in the district between Arras and St.Omer. What 
other humorous villanies their author may have achieved during his 
residence in Paris or elsewhere, deponent saith not. 

When, however, the diligence arrived at the spot where the 
assassin had left Mr. Ferrers, to all appearance awaiting its ap- 
proach, with his impromptu signal waving over his head, the driver 
was at first surprised, then annoyed, and at last alarmed, that his 
passenger made no attempt to take his place. When a closer in- 
spection showed that he was either dead or insensible, such mea- 
sures as could be taken in the existing state of circumstances— 
those circumstances being advancing night and distance from any 

‘efficient aid—were of course taken. The incapacitated man was 
carefully carried to the first village where medical attention could 
be obtained, and then removed by easy stages to Paris, which he 
was anxious to reach, having there a relative who could supply 
everything necessary for his convalescence. After three months he 
gradually recovered, and was beginning to get about. 

The circumstances of the attack upon him following so closely 
on numerous preceding outrages in the same locality, had naturally 
awakened a great amount of interest even so far off as Paris. 
During the period of his illness numerous enquiries had been made ; 
and when he was well enough to see visitors, he was waited on by 
many persons who were anxious to show their sympathy. Amongst 
others a Monsieur De Vernelle and his wife had expressed a very 
strong desire to be allowed aninterview. It was of course granted. 

We have already made a slight acquaintance with these persons. 
They were people of elegant and refined bearing—the wife not by 
any means ugly, the husband not by any means handsome, but both 
of them possessed of that je ne sais quot which ensures an entrance 
into polite society the world over. They had all the external indi- 
cations of wealth—a handsome equipage, and personal as well as 
accessory evidences of belonging to tne Upper Ten. Introduced by 
a friend, they appeared to be unusually interested in the particulars 
of the attack, especially on account of the circumstances con- 
nected with the murder of Monsieur l’Abbé Viére (who, it will be 
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remembered, had married them) on the very night of their mar- 
riage. They feelingly expressed their condolences ; and Monsieur 
De Vernelle especially entered very minutely into the details of the 
assault on the young Englishman—one might say with almost a 
personal sort of interest. So curiously indeed did this gentleman 
enquire into the matter—with touches now and again of such a 
sinister kind of jocose, and shall I add artistic, almost Mephisto- 
phelian appreciation of ‘the humour of it’—that, notwithstanding 
the undeniable air of bon ton which attached to both his visitors, 
and notwithstanding the charms of Madame, an overpowering feel- 
ing of repugnance took possession of the young man’smind. Re- 
pressing, however, his feelings, as Englishmen are accustomed to 
do, Mr. Ferrers not only treated his visitors with civility. but he ac- 
tually accepted their invitation to visit them at their hotel. When, 
however, he found himself strong enough to redeem his promise, 
he learnt that they had retreated to their country-house, near St. 
Omer, and so speedily forgot them in the distractions of Parisian 
gaiety. 

The account from which we derive these particulars gives a 
most lively and interesting description of this interview, a descrip- 
tion sparkling with all the wit and repartee and équivoque which 
lend such a charm to the conversation of an intelligent and cultured 
Frenchman ; but it is far too long and minute to be quoted here 
at length. With similar descriptive power our authority goes on 
to narrate Ferrers’ next interview with Monsieur De Vernelle. It 
was quite accidental, some twelve months after the former, at a 
theatre in Paris; and the conversation, gay as a rule, and cynical 
by turn, but always marked by rather an excess of politesse, deep- 
ened the feelings of dislike which the previous meeting had engen- 
dered. The unpleasantness of these impressions was not relieved 
by Monsieur De Vernelle’s statement that his wife had forsaken 
him. Silly woman as she must have been (such was the sort of 
idea which Monsieur’s way of stating the matter appeared to con- 
vey), she did not like to hear her husband start and shudder in the 
middle of the night, and rave of bloodhounds, and mutter half-un- 
intelligible words about wounded men and bleeding throats! A 
silly woman truly! ‘ La, la!, said Monsieur on the occasion of this 
meeting at the theatre, ‘she made terrible complaints about me ; 
that I was cold-blooded, cold-hearted, cruel, dissipated, irregular 
—by no means the proper sort of husband for such a saintly, en- 
thusiastic, benevolent young lady. La,la!’ Idare say Monsieur 
was right. 

Again, I must summarise the very interesting materials from 
which this narrative isderived. Six years elapse—not between the 
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acts, but between the paragraphs—Ferrers bas been at home in 
England leading a very quiet, but probably not inactive country, 
life; but he is now once morc in Paris, on his wedding tour. 
Strolling with his bride into a jeweller’s shop, he recognises the 
veritable diamond ring of which he had been robbed on his previous 
journey to the gay capital—le beaw Paris. The ring had been 
marked with the initials of his name; but this has been erased, 
and there is evidence of its erasure. The jeweller avers that he 
knows nothing of the history of the ring, except that he had bought 
it of a certain Mademoiselle D ; of number so and so, in the 
Rue de H . Unable on the instant to decide what course to 
take, Mr. Ferrers contents himself with simply repurchasing his 
ownring. Butafterwards, on consideration, he waited, in company 
with a gendarme, on the lady, whose address he had taken, with the 
view of making a few polite enquiries. The lady was most willing 
—she professed to give every information; but she had received so 
many rings from so many persons in the course of her gay career, 
that she really could not positively say who it was that had presented 
her with this particular one; although she perfectly well remem- 
hered having had it in her possession, and also recollected parting 
with it to Monsieur le Jouaillier. This was somewhat of a ‘stag- 
gerer’ (to quote the expressive epithet of the renowned Richard 
Swiveller). However, Ferrers felt half inclined to let the matter 
rest; but, by a singular coincidence, whom should he come across, 
just as he was re-entering his hotel, but his old acquaintance, 
Monsieur de Vernelle. Aftera greeting, very polite and empressé, 
but somewhat embarrassed (he thought) on the part of Monsieur, 
Ferrers mentioned the circumstance of his having, quiteaccidentally, 
just recovered the very ring of which he had been robbed; adding 
the expression of a hope that that discovery might help to put him 
on the track of the assassin of St. Omer, who, he felt convinced, 
was the man who had made the desperate attack upon himself. He 
added, half jocularly—having in fact no arriére pensée—that if he 
should be fortunate enough to succeed in detecting him, he should 
claim from Monsieur the reward of 2001. which he had publicly 
offered for the detection of the culprit. De Vernelle asserted his 
readiness to redeem the promise on production of the necessary 
proofs, and then begged to be allowed to examine thering. Ferrers 
of course handed it to him; and in doing so not only called his 
attention to the erasure of the initial, but also mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of his visit to Mademoiselle D . The Frenchman, 
though evidently taken somewhat aback, was however equal tothe 
occasion. He laughed one of his diabolical laughs, and bade his 
cher ami take care that he did not make a fool of himself. 
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The ring, he said, had belonged to him—was given him by his 
wife during their betrothment, and had been presented by him to 
Mademoiselle D (whose acquaintance he admitted) since his 
separation from Madame de Vernelle. This, for the moment, was 
‘staggerer number two.’ Vernelle offered to conduct his friend to 
the very jeweller who had erased the initial previous to his present- 
ing it to Mademoiselle. And though Ferrers was disposed to think 
he was still on the right tack when the jeweller said he thought 
the letter he had erased was an ‘ F,’ he was speedily nonplussed by 
Vernelle’s assertion that his Christian name was ‘ Ferdinand,’ the 
initial of which name his wife had had engraved upon the ring 
previous to giving it to him; and, further, would not mon cher 
ami admit that it was not at all impossible that there might be 
many rings in the universe of the same identical pattern-—which 
Ferrers could not deny; and that two of them might par accident 
be marked with the very same insignificant letter ‘Fy which 
proposition also Ferrers was compelled to admit. 

At his next interview with the police agent, Ferrers recounted 
the particulars just narrated, but with an air of ¢nsouciance which 
seemed to imply that he had given up the idea of any further pro- 
ceedings. The officer, however, appeared to take a different view 
of the case; he was not disposed to be so easily put off the scent, 
but was determined to see to what discoveries it might lead him. 
Without displaying his hand to Ferrers, he very carefully ex- 
tracted from him as much information as he had to give, and then 
secretly caused very careful watch to be kept over the movements 
of Monsieur de Vernelle. Reports were made by his cunning and 
stealthy agents which rather tended to strengthen his already 
existing suspicions; such, for instance, as that Monsieur kept very 
late and very irregular hours,—that he frequented various gambling 
houses,—that he was endeavouring to dispose of his little property 
near St Omer,—and that he was the subject of very considerable 
variations as to the state of his finances, being sometimes ‘ flush ’ 
and at other times apparently ‘stumped.’ Hereupon the intelligent 
detective thought it would be worth while to follow up the game 
in person. Watching his ‘bird’ one night very late, even for him 
—after he had had some luck, of which the ‘ intelligent’ had been 
witness, the latter was surprised by a very singular course of pro- 
ceeding on the part of Monsieur in one of the remote streets of the 
suburbs of Paris. Himself unseen, he saw Vernelle stealthily con- 
ceal his purse, watch, and trinkets in a hole which he scooped in 
the earth, beneath some trees which bordered the road. Presently 
he saw him derange his apparel and his appearance generally, as if 
he were endeavouring to manufacture evidence of having heen 
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molested and robbed. His next proceeding was to place delibe- 
rately in his mouth the muzzle of a pistol. What may be supposed 
to have been his ulterior object we are not informed; it appears to 
meto be inexplicable, unless we give him credit for some absurd hope 
that he might thus preserve his credit as being a man of means— 
a species of vanity which, after all, is not utterly incomprehensible. 
At this stage of the matter, however, the ‘ intelligent’ rushed upon 
him and arrested both the premeditated act and the premeditat- 
ingactor. De Vernelle averred that it was only an attack of tem- 
porary insanity which was now passed away, and begged to be let 
go quietly home. But the officer did not ‘seem to see it.’ Having, 
therefore, at least one fair charge against him, he was deaf to all 
his appeals, and presently lodged him in the nearest gaol on an 
indictment of attempted suicide. 

This was the first efficient step towards unravelling a long 
story of mysterious crime; the next step was the institution of a 
series of active enquiries. The locality in which De Vernelle’s 
property was situated was of course visited, and his wife (now 
living with her parents in the same locality) was waited upon and 
interrogated. With great reluctance she stated various particulars 
of her husband’s character and way of life, which, as she gradually 
discovered them, had filled her with unutterable aversion for him, 
and ultimately led to her separation from him. Shealsostated that 
she had never given him a diamond ring, as he had alleged; and 
further admitted that on the night of the murder of Monsieur 
VAbbé (that is to say, on the night following her marriage), De 
Vernelle, after proceeding with her some miles on their way to 
Paris, had suddenly recollected that he must return to Menterre 
for papers which he had forgotten, the lady continuing her journey 
alone; and that when he overtook her on the following morning 
he appeared greatly exhausted and travel-stained: Although these 
circumstances had excited no suspicion in her mind at the time, 
they had become full of meaning to her as light was thrown upon 
them by subsequent events. 

These discoveries afforded too valuable a clue to be let slip. 
They were followed up by a careful examination of the prisoner’s 
residence. It was in a ruinous, half-deserted condition, and there 
was found in charge of it a peasant who is described as being 
‘wretched, deformed, and of a most repulsive appearance, but 
apparently a creature of great strength and ferocity; for he was 
to be spoken of more as a brute than asa man.’ He offered very 
violent opposition to the house being searched, but was speedily 
overcome and pinioned. The place was found to be very strongly 
secured ; it was also ascertained that it had a hidden depository, 
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ingeniously constructed within the walls, and not easy of detection 
except by such lynx eyes as those of the Paris police. In this 
receptacle was found the skeleton of a huge dog; and amongst 
other articles, subsequently identified as having been the property 
of persons who had been robbed at various times, were discovered 
the golden cross stolen from the Abbé, the ancient coin of Mon- 
sieur Festin, and the Bank of England notes taken from the young 
Englishman. Thus, after a long period of impunity, had the quite 
casual encounters of Mr. Ferrers with his would-have-been assassin 
brought about the discovery of the proofs accumulated and irre- 
sistible, which convicted De Vernelle of complicity, at least, in the 
many atrocities of St. Omer. 

The accomplished scoundrel was of course tried, condemned, 
and executed; and with him his hideous serving-man, Roural 
Gault. What share the latter had actually had in any of his 
master’s crimes does not clearly appear; but it is a somewhat re- 
deeming point in favour of both that at the trial each vied with 
the other in claiming the exclusive authorship of all the crimes 
with which they were jointly charged, and which they jointly 
expiated, 





Love MDpthological. 


You have stolen the blush from the rose, sweetheart, 
And the bell of the trumpet flower 

Has stained the curves of your dainty lips 
With its richest crimson dower. 


I swear by the gleam of sweet Hebe’s hair, 
That you, with your laughing lips, 
Compared with each bud in Flora’s crown, 
Would suffer no faint eclipse, sweetheart, 
Would suffer no faint eclipse. 


You have stolen two stars from the night, sweetheart, 
-And the blue of the summer skies 

You have captured, and bound, and used, sweetheart, 
As a substitute for eyes. 


I vow, by the calm of fair Juno’s brow, 
By Dian so sweet and chaste, 
You have stolen the zone which Venus wore, 
And clasped it around your waist, sweetheart, 
And clasped it around your waist. 


You have stolen my peace from the day, sweetheart, 
And my rest in the lonely night ; 

You start, and blush—but, I say, sweetheart, 
Do you think that it is right ? 


I swear by the might of proud Hercules, 
And by Cupid’s strongest bow, 
Till you give me your heart in exchange for mine 
I will not let you go, sweetheart, 
I will not let you go! 





WM Right of Cerror. 


ARE all appearances deceitful ? Do we live surrounded by shadowy 
chimeras ? Have our eyes been given us only to deceive our senses, 
and our senses to keep us in a state of perpetual doubt and delu- 
sion? In the present prosaic and mechanical age, it is not difficult 
to ridicule all that relates to the supernatural; but many of the 
most sceptical, after long laughing at the idea of a visit from those 
who have learned the great secret and passed into the shadow-land, 
have been forced by terrible experience to believe and tremble. 
It is more especially in that middle state between sleeping and 
waking, when the nerves are unstrung, that the sensitive brain sees 
objects that have no tangible existence, and hears sounds that are 
the offspring of its own creation. Terror, remorse, love, and grief, 
are the painters who offer their impalpable pictures to our heated 
and unsettled imaginations ; and, for this reason, the belief in fan- 
tastic visions is by no means confined to the weak and ignorant. 
The man whose brain is of the highest order, and, consequently, 
the hardest worked, is oftentimes more ready to receive the im- 
pressions of imaginary or ghostly apparitions, and to investigate 
these phenomena with respect, than the uneducated and unthinking 
scoffer who jeers at the whole thing as nothing but vulgar supersti- 
tion. 

Whether the following story, which relates the experiences of 
a night of terror, will serve to throw any light upon the possibility 
of a return of phantoms wandering on the boundaries of another 
world, will depend upon the spirit in which it is read. Bertrand 
Barrére said, ‘Il n’y a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas.’ Eh 
bien, M. Barrére, nous verrons. 

It is many years ago since I set out on a tour through the 
western highlands of those picturesque counties Mayo and Galway. 
My yacht lay off the little fishing village of Keem, in Clew Bay, 
from which spot I had made trips to Clare Island, Blacksod Har- 
bour, and all the other places worthy of interest upon the coast ; 
aud I now determined to hire a guide and pay a visit to some of 
the inland scenery. I had little difficulty in engaging Larry 
Macgoharty’s services during my stay on shore: he was an honest 
lad, with a laughing eye, and all the aptness for repartee and im- 
promptu wit that generally belongs to his‘countrymen. But, as it 
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is difficult to find an emerald without a flaw, so it is hard to find 
a man, even though he be an emerald islander, without some slight 
blemish ; and Larry’s, I soon discovered, was an inordinate love of 
potheen. 

With my knapsack on my back, my stick in my hand, and 
Larry by my side, I set off to ascend the steep sides of the Croghan 
mountain. When we started the sun was shining in all its glory, 
throwing its gold upon the trees and heather. Far below lay the 
calm unruffled ocean without one rock or island on which the weary 
seabird could rest its foot between Achil Head and America. In 
the bay Clare Island and the islets could be seen, some dark as jet, 
others flashing like a smile upon the face of the waters. High 
above towered the hill, its summit clad with a crown of forest land, 
and its slopes covered with a rich growth of wild-wood and flowers, 
intersected by numerous streamlets that rushed down, through the 
velvet mosses, laughing to the sea. Inland we could see ridges and 
slopes of green broken only by lakes, peeping from their deep hiding 
places, which spread away as far as the eye could follow. The hum 
of big, slumberous, heavy-laden, broad-backed honey-bees, the 
joyous notes of numerous song-birds, and the silver tinkling of 
distant sheep-bells, filled the air with sounds of summer music, and 
made us linger on our way. 

A turn in the road brought in sight an ancient tower, which 
stood on the brink of an overhanging precipice like some rugged 
war-beaten sentry guarding the shores of his native land. On 
approaching the building it turned out to be an old ruined mill, 
lonely, dismal, and deserted as the Moated Grange of the Laureate, 
desolate, spectral, and uncanny as Hood’s Haunted House. 

I wished to pay a nearer visit, hoping to be able to enter the 
ruin, but Larry, who was trembling with terror, said—‘ Ah sure! 
yer honour, don’t go near it ; sure the place is haunted.’ 

He then proceeded to relate the story of a murder which had 
taken place there some years previously. The crime was of a 
peculiarly atrocious character; the son of the old miller had killed 
him with a hatchet, for the sake of a small sum of money that was 
believed to be in his possession, and, afterwards, when the deed was 
discovered, the murderer, pursued by the enraged neighbours, con- 
cealed himself in the mill. Tracked by unrelenting justice, and 
despairing of escape, he flung himself from the cliff into the 
foaming waters beneath. From that time the peasantry avoided 
the unholy spot, and it was soon reported to be visited by the ghosts 
of those connected with the murder. 

Surely, I thought, if any crime can recall the dead, and make 
the place of its perpetration accursed, this is the one, 
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Larry tremblingly described the terrible sights spoken of by 
the village gossips, as being witnessed in the blackened walls: of 
the dreary mill: the most horrible one being the corpse of the 
murdered man, which on the anniversary of the crime was seen 
lying on the floor of the upper room, glazed with congealed gore. 
Deserted and accursed, the place fell into ruins; no one passed it 
without a shudder and a prayer for the repose of the old man’s 
soul. Without believing in the wild and improbable tales told by 
the peasants, I felt so much horror of this diabolical deed, that we 
hurried on, glad to be relieved of the influence of the place; and 
we soon lost in the bright sunny scenes all memory of the haunted 
mill. 

For some hours we continued our excursion in the neighbour- 
hood, pausing often to listen to the cooing of the wild wood-pigeons 
and the lays of the blackbird and mistle-thrush. As we wandered 
inland nothing was visible but one wide expanse of living verdure, 
save where the silvery waters of the streamlets and lakes were seen 
hidden in the luxuriant mass of foliage: the sunset clouds of Italy 
seemed transported by the hand of some mighty magician to the 
sylvan solitudes of the West; and no scene of nature could have 
offered a fairer image of paradise. 

But gradually, as the evening approached, the wind, which had 
been softly sighing through the gently waving branches, began to 
blow in freshly from the sea; and the rippling wavelets, that were 
dancing upon the surface of the waters, seemed momentarily to 
increase in size. Everyone who knows the coast of Ireland is 
aware how sudden are the changes—from a gale to a calm, from a 
calm to a hurricane. In half an hour the scene was hardly recog- 
nisable ; the heavy Atlantic rollers were breaking upon the shore 
with tremendous violence ; flakes of foam came sweeping over the 
surging waters, flying up the mountain side, and were carried far 
inland; the sand was caught up by the wind and sent sleeting 
across the country, thicker and more intolerable than any  hail- 
stones, filling the eyes, ears, and mouth ; levelling ditches, over- 
topping walls, and threatening to lay the whole coastline in one 
common desolation and ruin. 

Larry, who had called at every shebeen on the road, and replen- 
ished a whisky bottle which no persuasion could compel him to 
relinquish, was by this time more than half seas over, and to make 
matters worse we missed the beaten track and lost our way. 

* What’s to be done now, Larry ?’ said I. 

‘The divil a one of me knows, yer honour, without ye’d sit here 
under the rock, and wait till I find out where we are.’ 

The rock that he spoke of hung over the path, giving just 
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sufficient shelter for one person ; and, as night was coming on, and 
I felt half blinded by the shifting sand, I consented ; and Larry, 
after promising to return quickly, disappeared in the darkness. 
Left to myself, I soon began to lament my lonely condition, and to 
abuse Larry and fate for bringing me into such a mess: in this 
congenial occupation an hour passed slowly away, but there was no 
sign of Larry’s return; and I sorrowfully concluded that he had 
either wandered so far that he was unable to find his way back, or 
that some accident had happened to him: fearing the latter, I 
resolved to venture out of my lair, and try if I could find him or 
discover the lost path. 

Cautiously feeling my way step by step, I continued to descend 
the mountain, nearly falling into many of the ravines and precipices 
with which its rugged sides are broken ; at last, after half an hour’s 
scrambling about, my good fortune brought me into the road, 
nearly opposite the old ruined mill; here, as I despaired of 
reaching the village that night, I determined to take refuge. 

After ascending with some difficulty the rough and precipitous 
path which led to the door, I entered the building and lighted a 
small travelling lamp which I always carried in my knapsack. I 
found the door unlocked, just as the terror-stricken peasants had 
left it; there was nothing in the place to rob, and if there had 
been, superstition and fear would have been far better guardians of 
the house than locks and bolts. The old furniture still remained, 
but it had long since fallen into such a state of decay as to be 
utterly valueless; most of the glass had been shattered in the 
window-sashes; on the table lay the mouldering remains of a supper 
left there by people whose bones had long since whitened in the 
gray churchyard. 

Being determined to make the best of a bad bargain, I began 
to look round for something to make a fire with, and soon collected 
plenty of wood from the rotting panelling with which the room 
was surrounded: this I built up upon the hearth, and soon, for the 
first time in twenty years, there was a bright flame flickering in 
the old chimney-corner. 

After drying my clothes, which had become wet through in my 
endeavour to find the path, I made a hearty supper off the good 
things in my knapsack ; and taking a book, I rolled myself up in 
my boat-cloak and lay down before the fire to try and pass the time 
in reading. But the book that I had brought with me, unfortu- 
nately, was a collection of legends and ghost stories; and, although 
I was a thorough sceptic about supernatural things, still I was not 
altogether free from a certain unearthly awe due to the situation 
in which I was placed. 
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The rain had ceased, but it was still dark; the low thunder 
rolled incessantly along the hill side, and the wind moaned con- 
tinuously through the tossing branches of the stunted oak and 
birch-trees. Patter, patter, fell the raindrops from the rafters, and, 
whenever the wind sank for a moment, I could hear the solemn 
dirge that the waves were singing at the foot of the mountain. 
The influence of the house ‘soon came upon me, and I could not 
help thinking of the horrible story connected with it. Just as I 
was dropping off to sleep, I seemed to hear something like a 
smothered groan under the flooring ; this sound made the blood 
sink to my heart, but I determined to convince myself that it was 
only the wind. Still, when the sound was repeated again and again, 
I was forced unwillingly to believe my senses. It was real, and no 
trick of a diseased and excited imagination. 

My fancies began to crowd into the regions.of mystery and 
night, but, at length, I mustered up my courage, and determined 
to discover its source. By moving I broke the spell that hovered 
over me; I opened the door, and, lamp in hand, I descended the 
stairs to the cellar. In the corner of a dark and dismal vault I saw 
what seemed to be a luminous ball of fire; a sense of something 
moving to and fro came over me; thick mists and dense vapours 
rose from the dark abyss and hovered round me; so, after hesitating 
a moment whether to advance or retreat, I hurriedly made my way 
back to the ground floor. 

Had I not been so terrified as to be scarcely conscious, I should 
have rushed from the house; as it was, impalpable impressions 
appeared to return from long-forgotten graves to visit me. 

Just as I was becoming more calm, a sound of scratching was 
distinctly heard at the door by which I entered; had I not been 
so agitated, I should have thought that it was a dog, but, now, my 
throbbing brain could dream of nothing but the supernatural ; the 
room became thronged with shadowy mysteries ; I dared not open 
the door, and I dared not remain where I was. I tried the win- 
dows, but they were barred. Then I noticed for the first time a 
small door leading apparently to the back of the house; with a 
sigh of relief, I turned the handle, the door opened, and, as I entered 
a small room, the first thing that met my sight was a luminous, 
ghastly, livid light, that streamed upwards from the floor. 
Hastily retreating, I closed the door. There was no escape: yes, 
there was one. In the corner of the room there was an old stair- 
case leading to the upper room of the mill: mechanically I ascended 
it, and entered ; with a scream of horror I started back. 

There, stretched on the floor of the room in which the murder 
had been committed, lay the ghastly apparition of a man; his 
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hair, his face, and his whole body covered with an oozing slime 
that looked like clotted blood. With hair standing on end, I 
made but one leap down the staircase, the steps of which were so 
rotten that I fell through them and became insensible. 

When I recovered, the sun was streaming over the hills; the 
storm had ceased as quickly as it commenced; and, as I staggered 
into the open air, the birds were once more singing their sweet 
summer songs. I plunged into the stream that ran past the door ; 
with the daylight my courage and my scepticism returned, and I 
made up my mind to hunt out the hidden mysteries of the mill. 
As I re-entered, I saw standing at the top of the stairs, in the door- 
way, the same ghastly figure, its face and body covered with the 
same oozy slime. 

With a shriek of horror, I exclaimed— 

‘What in the name of heaven do you require ?’ 

‘Half a pint of whisky, yer honour, for the bottle’s empty,’ 
was the reply; and I recognised the voice of Mr. Larry Mac- 
goharty. 

‘You drunken scoundrel, ‘what are you doing here ?’ 

. ‘Sure, sor, after I left yer honour, I fell into the bog, and then 
I found the ould mill; and, as yer honour had been good enough 
to give me a wee taste of the crater, I plucked up courage and 
came in to rest for the night.’ 

Having found my principal ghost, and helped him to scrape off 
some of the mud from the bog, which I had mistaken for blood, I 
began to look for my minor apparitions. I opened the little door 
at the back; the floor of the room was covered with rotten fish, 
and, as fish when in a state of decay generally throws off a phos- 
phoric light, the luminous appearance was easily accounted for. 

I then descended the stairs leading to the cellar, and in the 
corner found an old mountain sheep, who had come there to die. 
He it was whose groans had first terrified me, and it was the reflec- 
tion of his eyes that had looked like the burning coal in the cellar. 

The next day I left the west coast of Ireland, and, when I re- 
turned in after years, I found the old building pulled down; so I 
never had any further opportunity of passing another night of 
terror in the haunted mill. : 
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